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New Books Received 


Hominc WitH THE Birps by Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co.. Sa. 


Mrs. Porter’s interests in birds developed in 
her early childhood, so that she became known 
to her family and friends as “the little bird 
This is a record of the outstanding 


with birds during her whole life, supplemented 
demonstrates that 
birds have a sense of humor, that they talk to 
each other, that they become intoxicated on 
hard cider; she reveals their intimate family 
life; all in very clear and simple language. 
A delightful book for young or old: 


Tue Orner Sipe oF THE Watt by Henry 
Justin Smith. New York: Doubleday, Page 
Co., $1.50. 

Family pride and fortune, the coming of the 
draft, and the fortunes of war enter into this 
romance. Illustrated. 
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SHADOWS ON THE SoutH SEas by 
New York: Century Co., 


WHITE 
Frederick O’Brien. 
$4. 


The author became well-known to numerous 
Americans recently through his position of food 
administrator for the state of California. He 
is now part owner and editor of the Manila 
In earlier years he has tramped nearly 
all over the globe, and worked at all sorts 
of occupations—miner, cook, special war corre- 
spondent. This book is the simple colorful 
record of a year spent living with the can- 
nibals of the Marquesas islands. He calls 
them “beautiful children of nature, passionate, 
’ and the record he gives of their cus- 
Numerous il- 


Times. 


brave’ 
toms bears out his description. 
lustrations. 

Dore by Sax Rohmer. New York: McBride 
= Co., $1.75. 

A mystery detective story by the author of 
the ‘fFu-Manchu” books. The opening chap- 
of a 


disappearance of his 


ters introduce the unexplained murder 


prominent baronet, the 

















New Poems by Amy Lowell — | 


——— 1 





epigrams. 


PICTURES OF THE 
FLOATING WORLD 


A new collection of highly original and beautiful poems, by one who has 
already written some of the best contemporary English poetry. Here 
are short poems done in the manner of the vivid Japanese hokku, love 
poems, poems of nature and of war, as well as a brilliant group of fantastic 
It is a book full of variety and enchantment, revealing the | 
new spirit in American poetry. $1.50 | 


Other Books by Amy Lowell 














CAN GRANDE’S CASTLE - - $1.50 
MEN, WOMEN AND GHOSTS $1.50 
SWORD BLADES AND POPPY 

SEED - - - - - - - - = = $1.50 
A DOME OF MANY- 
COLOURED GLASS - - - - $1.50 








*““Not since the Elizabethans has such a 
mastery of words been reached in English.’’ 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK 


TENDENCIES IN MODERN i| 
AMERICAN POETRY— 
Illustrated $2.50 || 

SIX FRENCH POETS— 
Illustrated $2.50 
























If you love a 


By Charles Alden Seltzer 
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works. 


ume 


foon”’ and **A Chaste Man” 
founded on the ephemeral nature of a young 


famous T,ondon 
physician, a shop managed by a crystal gazer 
seen, and the search 


There 


companion—the wife of a 
whom no one has ever 
for a band of unscrupulous criminals. 
are thrills a-plenty. 


A ServANT OF Reatity by Phyllis Bottome. 
New York: Century Co., $1.75. 
A love story told with all Phyllis Bottome’s 


enthusiasm and concentration. Illustrated. 


Green Timber ‘Traits by William Gerard 
Chapman. New York: Century Co., $1.60. 
Delightful stories of the Northern woods in 


the readjustment of our relations—that is, the 
peoples of the Western nations—with the 
It is a book with whose facts all 
intelligent should familiarize them. 
selves, either from this source or some Other, 
Notwithstanding that the British censor sup- 
pressed it for two years, the London Morning 
Post says ‘‘No man who wishes to keep in 
touch with world influence can afford to neg- 
lect the study of this book.” 


Asiatics. 
people 


CuaumMers Comes Back by W. J. Dawson, 
New York: John Lane Co., $1.60. 
novel by the author of “Robert 
A man awakens from shell shock 


A new 
Shenstone.” 


which the chief characters are animals.  Illus- 7 2 
to learn that the war is over only to receive 

trated. : . . 
another severe shock in the unconventionality 
of a woman friend. Their interests draw them 
Tue New Decameron by various hands. together and the end of the story finds them 


New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., $1.60. 

A collection of tales told after the manner 
of Bocaccio but with a shade less of frank- 
They are supposed to be told by differ- 
ent people of differing avocations: as the 
psychic researcher’s tale ‘The Beast With Five 
Fingers” by W. F. Harvey; the schoolmarm’s 
tale “‘A Near Thing’? by Helen Hamilton; the 
“The Journeyman” by Dorothy 
eleven of 


ness. 


priest’s tale 


I,. Sayers, etc. There are these 


stories, with a prologue and a bibliography. 


lire FoR CHILDREN by Mattie K. 
Four Seas, $1.25. 
tales, which might 


imaginings of any 


DrEAM 
Troster. 3oston: 
Modern 


the record of the 
Illustrated. 


well be 
child. 


fairy 


Jurcen by James Branch Cabell. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co., $2. 

A swaggering light-hearted tale of the wan- 
derings and victories of Jurgen, poet and 
pawnbroker, “‘whose wife had no especial gift 
for silence.’”’ ‘The imaginary and preposterous 
adventures of another time told with the veri- 
similitude of fact, being in effect a satire upon 
man’s eternal strife for the unattainable. 


Books 1n GENERAL by Solomon Eagle. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $2. 

The assembling between two covers of the 
erudite and witty reflections on books and men 
and things which the author has been writing 
years for “The New 
He hopes it will make 


for the past several 
Statesman” of London. 
a good “bedside book” and it will—for a som- 
nambulist. 


Bopy AND RAIMENT by Eunice Tietjens. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.25. 

Those who have read Mrs. ‘lietjens’ verse 
in the periodicals, and her earlier book ‘‘Pro- 
China,’ will be impressed by the 
publisher’s announcement that this volume is a 
true portrait of the author’s heart. The vol- 
some beautiful verse and re- 
veals a lovable personality. 


files from 


contains 


Brute Gopvs by Louis Wilkinson. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 52. 

In this new novel the author of “The Buf- 
creates a tragedy 


In manner and matter this book 
differ preceding 


nan’s love. 


greatly from his 


crosses. 


offering succor to the Russians. 


3eacn OF Dreams by H. DeVere Stac. 
poole. New York: John Lane Co., $1.60. 
Here's a tale of adventure right! A feminine 
Robinson Crusoe, washed ashore from the 
wreck of her yacht with two men companions, 
both of whom she outlives, killing one in self. 
defense, lives with pelicans and sea-elephants 
as her companions until rescued by a fisher- 


THE 


man, 

QuiIRKS AND QUADRATES, being about four 
hundred of Glenn Buck’s best business epi- 
grams, published by the advertising firm of 
Buck & Hammesfahr, Chicago. 


THE TrEE Book by Inez M. McFee. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.75. 

A comprehensive work on the common trees 
of America, written in such a way as to make 
tree study delightful. There is not only a de- 
scription of the tree, but its habits of growth, 
its history and its legends. Illustrated but, un- 
fortunately, not indexed. 


EXERMONT by 
Guard Publish- 


Ilinn To 
Louis: 


VaUuQuols 
Clair Kenamore. St. 
ing Co., $2. 

A history of the thirty-fifth division in the 
war, written by the war correspondent of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch in a manner _ that 
makes the facts presented far more interest- 
ing than fiction. It is the story of the Na- 
tional Guardsmen of Missouri and Kansas in 
the Argonne. ‘The record of the losses is as 
heartrending as the record of the fortitude is 
heartening. Iilustrated with photographs, 
maps, drawings and plans. Complete roster of 
the division, officers and privates, is given. 


FRoM 


Viotin Mastery by Frederick H. Martens. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Co., $2.50. 

Intimate interview with such masters of 
the violin as Ysaye, Auer, Elman, Heifetz, 
Kiddy Brown, Kreisler, Kneisel, Spiering, Pow- 
ell and a dozen others, which comprise a work 
inspiration and 
portraits. 


instruction, 
Sixteen 


of practical 
authoritative criticism. 
Lirtie Miss By-ruHe-Day by Lucille Van 
Slyke. New York: F. A. Stokes Co., $1.50. 
The heroine is a charming little gentle per- 
brings joy to all whose life she 
In addition to her qualities of heart 


son who 





























—and what red-blooded man 
or woman doesn’t ? — and a 
man who hits with his fists 
when he is roused in a just 
cause, read this thrilling West- 
ern tale of a battle for a town 
and for a girl. You'll hear the 
rattle of six-shooters and the 
clatter of hoofs all through it. 


W. S. Hart, the cowboy king 
of the movies, finds an appro- 
priate field for his genius in 
Seltzer’s stories. 


ALL BOOKSTORES 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
Publishers 









“good fight” docs not 


PoreMs: First Series by J. C. Squire. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50. 

Mr. Squire has been a joy to the reading 
public for his skillful parodies of well-known 
poets. He has deserted that field temporarily 
and has become a formidable rival of those 
he once subjected to friendly banter. 


THE AWAKENING OF Asia by H. M. Hynd- 
man. New York: Boni & Liveright, $2. 

The great English labor leader has devoted 
forty-five years to the study of conditions in 
China, Japan, India and Asiatic Russia. This 
book is the product of his investigation and 
research and shows the injustice of having 
Japan fully represented at the peace confer- 
ence while 700,000,000 other Asiatics, the 
equals if not the superiors of the Japanese in 
everything that makes for civilization, unrep- 
resented. He shows how and why America 
was the only nation trusted by the Chinese 
government; he shows the iniquity of some of 
the Caucasians in the name of government 
and civilization, and he proposes a plan for 





she possessed the manners of the French 
court and could play an extraordinary game of 
This marvelous creature returns to her 
homestead and lifts the mortgage, but it is 


an alluring story. 


chess. 


Go.ipen Dicxy by Marshall Saunders. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.50. 

The author of that famous dog story “‘Beau- 
tiful Joe” herein tells the tale of a wonderful 
canary and his friends—a sparrow, a dog, 4 
cat and a monkey. It is a book to delight 
any child, or adult for that matter, and shows 
how human beings are the happier for a genu- 
ine liking for animal pets. 


Porms by Theodore Maynard. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.35. 

A belief in God and His care of men, the 
goodness of the world and the people in it, 
joy and hope for the. future, are voiced in 
verse. The volume includes the poems pub- 
lished in England under the titles of “T aughs 
and Whifts of Song,” “Drums of Defeat” and 
“Folly” and a beautiful sonnet to Margaret 


Pearse. Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 
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Egypt’s Reward for Loyalty 


By William Marion Reedy 


HOUGH it is my opinion that the peace 
treaty will be ratified by the Senate with 
reservations which I] think President 

Wilson will accept I am not reconciled to the 
fate that has befallen Egypt, India, Ireland, 
and China as regards Shantung, in the parcel- 
ing out of the world by the peace conference at 
Paris. They are denied self-determination, 
promised in that list of fourteen points which 
the President, with the assent of our associates 
in the war, formulated as the basis of world 
peace. An incident of recent date brings to 
mind a bit of earlier history in the light of 
which we may all see how the quality of Amer- 
icanism has deteriorated, and this incident has 
to do with the case of Egypt now under dis- 
cussion in connection with the treaty, in the 
Senate and in the homes of the whole United 
States. 

Mr, Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri, counsel 
for the Egyptian Commission appointed by 
the Legislative Assembly of Egypt, appear- 
ing for the Egyptian people before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, made the 
statement that more than a million Egyptians 
had served the Allies in the war. Immediate- 
ly thereafter Mr. Grover C. Hall, associate 
editor of the Advertiser, of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, wrote to Mr. Ronald Lindsay. charge 
d'affaires of the British embassy at Washing- 
ton, asking this question: ‘How many Egyp- 
tian soldiers fought under the British flag and 
what was the number of casualties suffered by 
them?” To this Mr. Hall received a reply : 

“The British government,’ wrote Mr. Lindsay, 
“has caretully avoided destroying Egyptian sov- 
ereignty. Egyptian soldiers always serve under 
the Egyptian, and not under the British flag. 
The Union Jack does not tly in Egypt except 
over the British military establishments in the 
country; elsewhere the distinctive Egyptian flag 
is displayed. To answer your question literally, 
no Egyptian soldier joined the British colors. 

“Of course, this is only a partial statement. In 
February 1915 when the Turkish army attacked 
Egypt, a battery of Egyptian artillery joined the 
british force defending the line of the Suez canal. 
The enemy's attack developed just opposite this 
battery, the members of which manned their guns 
in an «ble manner and assisted in the repulse of 
the enemy. I believe they lost two killed and 
a half a dozen wounded. 

“No other armed Egyptian forces were in ac- 
tion during the recent war, but later on three 
or four Egyptian battalions guarded lines of com- 
munication in Sinai while General Allenby was 
conducting his campaign in Syria and an Egyp- 
tian detachment was at one time in the Hedjaz. 
Neither of these forces was ever under fire. 

“In addition to this, large numbers of Egyp- 
tians were enrolled in labor and transport corps 
auxiliary to the British forces. These men were 
enlisted for short terms of three to six months 
and did the manual and unskilled labor for Gen- 
eral Allenby’s forces. As such, their services were 
of high value, and they released for the fightiny 
line men who otherwise would have been en- 
gaged in the rear. 

“How many of these men passed through the 
labor corps cannot be stated, but the total en- 
listments at one moment amounted to between 


80,000 and 90,000. Of the labor corps men, some 
came under fire while digging trenches and trans- 
porting stores and munitions near the front and 
casualties were suffered. I cannot give the figures 
authoritatively, but I believe there were alto- 
gether about 1,500 killed and wounded during the 
four years of the war.” 

This statement, so cleverly worded, was 
printed in the daily press. Naturally it was 
regarded by many as putting a quietus on 
the assertion that Egypt had been loyal to the 
point of vast sacrifice in Britain’s behalf. It 
seems to convict Mr. Folk of speaking other 
than the truth concerning the people he rep- 
resented. Britishers proclaimed, “Another lie 
nailed.” So far as most people are aware 
that is the impression left upon the public 
mind in this country. ‘The press has not let 
the people know that Mr. Lindsay’s adroit 
letter has been absolutely controverted, that 
the charge d’affaires of the British embassy 
has been convicted of a miserable quibble in 
a point of fact. 

For Mr. Lindsay's letter has been confuted. 
Its substance was printed by the English press 
and it came under the eye of Mr. Saad Pasha 
Zagloul in Paris. Mr. Zagloul is vice-president 
of the Egyptian Assembly, the highest elective 
office holder in Egypt, that sovereign country 
to which Mr. Lindsay referred. He is vice- 
president of the Egyptian Assembly and was 
elected a member of the Egyptian peace com- 
mission to Paris, where it was thought Egypt 
would be granted the boon of self-determina- 
tion. He was imprisoned at Malta with the 
other Egyptian peace commissioners while en 
route to Paris. The internment at Malta 
lasted long enough to allow the Council of 
our to make a brazen attempt to put the 
13,000,000 Egyptians under an English “pro- 
tectorate” forever. And President Wilson 
recognized that “protectorate.” Egypt thus 
becomes the African Shantung. Even the 
Wilson-worshiping Post-Dispatch of St. Louis 
I remember condemned that performance by 
the President as a thing violently in disac- 
cord with American feeling and tradition. 

Mr. Zagloul answered Lindsay’s statement. 
It was filed with the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. It has 
never seen the light of day, through any pub- 
lication authorized by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Here is the answer Mr. Zagloul 
made by cable through Egypt's counsel, Mr. 
Folk: 

“The London Times of the fourth instant reports 
that the British embassy at Washington contradicts 
the statement you made to the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate in present- 
ing Egypt’s case, that more than one million Egyp- 
tian soldiers fought under the British flag. The 
facts are that 1,200,000 Egyptians were recruited 
for the labor corps, which worked under the British 
flac. The Egyptian army proper fought against 
the Turks on the Suez canal, in the Sinai peninsula, 
in Hedjaz and against Ali Iba Dinar in the Sudan. 
Enormous casualties were recorded in the labor 
corps, chiefly from disease. 

“ZAGLOUL.” 
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Here then is an issue of fact. Mr. Zagloul 
directly and emphatically convicts Mr. Lind- 
say of something more than mere tergiversa- 
tion. But we may let that pass in order to 
consider another and more important phase 
of the incident. The older Americans will 
remember that on several occasions actions 
like that of Mr, Lindsay have been the causes 
of serious international complications. 

When Grover Cleveland was president he 
sent Sir Lionel Sackville-West, the then 
sritish ambassador, back to England as per- 
sona non grata. Sackville-West merely had 
written a private letter to a presumed private 
person in which the ambassador had com- 
mented on the issues in a national election. 
He had said that the election of Mr. Cleve- 
land would be most gratifying to Great Britain 
as his policies were more favorable to British 
interests. A fine sense of personal honor, 
buttressed by a century of diplomatic usage, 
caused President Cleveland to dismiss Sack- 
ville-West from the country. 

Sackville-West was able. He was well 
liked in Washington and elsewhere in the 
United States. He was a useful servant of 
his government ; broad, well informed; illustri- 
ous in many respects. The episode blighted 
his diplomatic career, though I believe he 
afterward became Lord Lyon or something 
like that. When Persident Cleveland sent him 
his passports there was a prospect that Eng- 
land, at least among its business elements, 
never any too friendly with us as a great and 
growing nation, would declare war upon us. 
Her press thundered against “Yankee in- 
solence.” Her army and navy men talked 
openly of mobilizing at once. It was the 
period of the world’s greatest trade rivalry, 
we having just about recovered from the ex- 
haustion of civil war. Germany, which had 
just dropped her swaddling clothes as a na- 
tion of composite and somewhat discordent 
elements, was laying the foundations for the 
commercial and manufacturing activity which 
later brought her that wealth and power which 
maddened her to attempt world mastery by 
force. The United States was the nation 
England most feared. For a month the world 
was in painful suspense over the situation, 
dreading what all felt would have been the 
greatest war of all time. Sir Lionel Sack- 
ville-West went home. Great Britain swal- 
lowed her ancient pride. All Americans stood 
up a little straighter. And the spirit of that 
time was cs sre later when Richard Ol- 
ney, Secretary of State, speaking for Pres- 
ident Cleveland, told Great Britain that this 
country was supreme on this continent and 
would tolerate no such interference in the con- 


tinent’s affairs as Great Britain purposed in . 


the enforcement of certain claims to territory 
held by Venezuela. The backdown of Lord 
Salisbury then was the nearest approach Great 
Britain had ever made to a recognition and 
acceptance of the Monroe Doctrine. 

In the next administration to Cleveland’s 
second a similar incident occurred. Someone 
wrote a letter to Sefior Dupuy Delome, Span- 
ish ambassador to Washington, asking his 
opinion about the question of the then moot 
issue of our intervention against Spain in be- 
half of Cuba. Of course the ambassador did 
not want intervention. He wrote a reply in 
which he called President McKinley a politi- 
castro, meaning that the President was a petty 
or even a shyster politician. The President 
either made Spain withdraw her ambassador, 
or sent him his passports—I’ve forgotten 
which. The ground of this action was that 
the Sefior, representing a foreign pow- 
er, had interfered unwarrantedly in a do- 
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mestic issue, that he had sinned against diplo- 
matic courtesy in trying to influence Amer- 
ican opinion. The Spaniard, like the English- 
man, had been tricked into a foolish perform- 
ance, but consideration of that fact did not 
save him. He was personally well liked but 
he had to go. 

It is needless to recall the indignation of 
many Americans over the activities of Ger- 
man Ambassador Bernstorff and the ambas- 
sador of Austro-Hungary in propagandistic 
utterances in behalf of their countries when 
the war broke out between those nations and 
Great Britain and France. Frequent and loud 
were the demands that they be sent home for 
trying to shake our “neutrality in word and 
thought.” As the British were propagandiz- 
ing too we tolerated Bernstorff and the others 
until the Zimmermann note was discovered 
and we came to the hour of decision for war 
“to make the world safe for democracy,” or 
rather in resentment against outrages upon 
our commerce on the high seas. 

But Ronald Lindsay has not been interfered 
with. He has not been called to account, eith- 
er by his own government or ours. Yet what 
he did was exactly of the same nature as 
the things done by Sackville-West, Dupuy De- 
lome and Bernstorff——that is to say, he inter- 
posed and interfered with a matter of do- 
mestic politics. We are now debating and 
determining national action upon the peace 
treaty, with the League of Nations imbedded 
in it, as we were debating an election in which 
the issue was free trade versus protection 
when Sackville-West butted in with his opin- 
ion advising a supposed citizen of British birth 
how to vote, as we were debating our duty 
to Cuba when Dupuy Delome pilloried Pres- 
ident McKinley in a derisive epithet. 

President Wilson has done or said nothing. 
The State Department is as dumb as the 
bivalve after which Mr. Samuel Gompers’ pri- 
vate secretary has been with appropriate 
onomatopoeia endowed with a family name. 
Too bad that Mr. Oyster is not our Secretary 
of State. He is nominally equipped there- 
for. It must be that the people at large don’t 
quite understand the situation with regard to 
Mr. Ronald Lindsay. If they did they might 
rise up and demand that he be disavowed by 
his government and sent home without delay. 
What he did must have been done by au- 
thority, for Mr. Lindsay is no tyro in the dip- 
lomatic service. He tries by inference only 
too plain to tell us how we should act upon 
the pending treaty. He helps to bring influ- 
ence to bear upon the people to make them 
instruct their senators to vote his way. He 
did not act through the usual diplomatic chan- 
nels. He did not plead, as Egypt pleaded 
through Mr. Folk, to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, or as the fiery and forceful Frank 
P. Walsh pleaded for Ireland, or Dudley Field 
Malone for Italy. Egypt, India and Ireland 
were privileged and Great Britain is not 
privileged. She is not even our ally. She 
is as yet only an associate in the war. Every- 
body will remember how the Italians were 
offended by President Wilson’s action in go- 
ing over the heads of the Italian delegates 
to the peace conference to justify his decision 
against those delegates in the matter of the 
disposition of Fiume. And I happen to know 
that President Wilson was much piqued by 
the publication in this country of a certain 
interview given by Premier Clemenceau to 
Mr. Melville E. Stone, the president and gen- 
eral manager of the Associated Press, on 
the ground that it was going behind him, the 
President, in discussing things upon which the 
American peace delegation had acted or would 


have to act. It would seem to be not yet too 
late for our government to tell Mr. Ronaly 
Lindsay ‘where he gets off.” 

Maybe the people will insist upon this when 
they realize the full import of Mr. Saad Pasha 
Zagloul’s reply to the British charge a’ affaires 
at Washington. For Mr. Zagloul says jp 
brief that nine and one-half per cent of the 
total population of Egypt went to Great 
Britain’s aid in her extremity, to save the 
empire of the East. It meant that these 
Egyptians toiled for Britain as did the Israel. 
ites in the building of the pyramids for the 
Pharaohs. ‘They toiled in sun and sand, poor- 
ly fed, eaten by flies. They were driven to 
their work whether bodily fit or not. They died 
by tens of thousands. And the taxes they 
paid were used to help Britain’s war funds. 
They worked like beasts of burden. They 
worked harder than they ever worked to raise 
their own cotton which they were not allowed 
to spin, but had to wait until it came back 
from Lancastershire that they might buy it at 
advances from three hundred to five hundred 
per cent on what they had originally received 
for it. This is worse than making “bricks with- 
out straw.” And they may never sing the psalm, 
“Out of the house of bondage” as David did. 
This is the situation which Mr, Lindsay de- 
scribes as one in which Egypt’s “sovereignty” 
was carefully protected. “Protected”—with 
a protectorate. Her representatives kidnaped 
and held at Malta, until President Wilson 
recognized the protectorate. The protectorate 
is maintained by bombing cities from airplanes 
and by mowing down the people with ma- 
chine guns, by lifting their cattle, burning 
their homes, ravishing their women before 
their husbands’, fathers’, brothers’ eyes. 
Crowning infamy of all—the Montgomery 
-Idvertiser’s headline over Mr. Ronald Lind- 
say’s statement was this: 

“ALLIES DO NOT OWE EGYPTIANS 
MUCH FOR HELP.” 

How long, oh Lord, how long shall Ronald 
lindsay stay with us and keep us in bondage 
to the British taskmaster ? 

NEW York, October 5. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


A Glimpse of Peace 
ORL,D-\WOOZINESS’ appear to be 
somewhat mitigated this week’s be- 
ginning. ‘There is a little lull in the 
dervish dance of events, though there is 
no certainty that we shall soon know 
“where we are at.” With dramatic sud- 
denness the British railway strike ended in a 
compromise, both sides singing “Hands all 
Round,” the leaders complimenting their late 
antagonists and the press generally satisfied. 
That the railway men get a minimum wage 
of $12.75 per week doesn’t strike us as be- 
ing a great achievement is true, but they ac- 
cept that with an understanding that there 
will be further negotiations and that the pres- 
ent wage level is stabilized until September 
1920. ‘The strike threatened to develop into 
revolution and it had England apparently at 
its mercy, though society generally had been 
organized against it in a potential form of 
vigilance committee. Again Lloyd George 
proved himself the great conciliator. Neither 
he nor Thomas, the strike leader, claims a 
victory. The terms are not finally settled but 
passion has taken a back seat, giving way to 
reason, and- normal life is being resumed. 
Even the financial press is saying that there 
is much to be said for the workers’ side, while 
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the radical press is moderate in its criticism 
of the government. The outcome tends to sta- 
bilize politics though establishing no truce. 
Altogether England regards the ending of the 
trouble as being a triumph of British fair play. 
Both sides are good sports. 

The British compromise tends to soft-pedal 
the labor disturbance here. Coming concur- 
rently with the opening of the Labor Confer- 
ence at Washington, it cannot but be an im- 
pressive object lesson to the steel trust man- 
agement, which says there is nothing to ar- 
bitrate. England says that the way to deal 
with a strike is on the principle of “Come, 
let us reason together.” Judge Gary says, like 
Carlyle, that England is “shooting Niagara,” 
but that’s what England has always done, save 
with regard to Ireland, and it must be admit- 
ted she has “got by” fairly well thus far. The 
example should not be lost on the conference. 
It will doubtless have the effect of shutting 
off proposals extreme in view of our Jatssez 
faire tradition. The absence of the President 
from the conference will detract from its in- 
terest in great measure, for it was to him that 
everybody looked for a program departing 
from the old conception of the ethics of in? 
dustrial relations. He cannot dominate in 
absence as he would if an active participant. 
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Prospects of the Treaty 


Tnat the President’s illness affects the sit- 
uation with regard to the peace treaty 1s pat- 
ent to all. It has softened the asperity of the 
opposition, and has evoked sympathetic sup- 
port from the public. The defeat of the Fall 
amendments eliminating us from the repara- 
tion commissions does not necessarily mean 
that the treaty is safe, but it is an indication 
that the Republicans have not the ccntrol of 
the Senate which they claim. It is my un- 
derstanding that there is little or no hope for 
the Lodge amendment transferring all Ger- 
man rights in Shantung to China direct, while 
there is some chance of the adoption of Sen- 
ator Johnson’s proposal to equalize our rep- 
resentation with that of Great Britain and 
her dependencies, though I think the Presi- 
dent on his tour thoroughly disposed of that 
bogey. The case for the treaty seems to be 
stronger than it was, though Democrats like 
Shields of Tennessee. Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, Hoke Smith of Georgia, Thomas of 
Colorado and possibly Walsh of Montana 
waver towards the attitude of Reed of Mis- 
souri and Gore of Oklahoma. We shall know 
more about this by the end of this week. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson’s opening ad- 
dress was perfunctorily general, without even 
so much as a glancing reference to the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for democratization of indus- 
try. But the liberal element got in its work 
early in securing Secretary of the Interior 
Lane as chairman, as against the effort of the 
other elements to give that position to Ber- 
nard M. Baruch. In the first day’s proceed- 
ings there was no indication of any definite 
program, and the War Couneil came out with 
its fatuous platitudinous appeal “work, pro- 
duce, save” as the sovereign remedy for a 
situation in which no one can save anything 
because of the high cost of living. 
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Specimens of Team-Work 


Wart fine team work in support of Wilson 
is being done by Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George! ‘The old tiger comes out with his 
proposal of a meeting of the League under 
Wilson’s presidency at Washington early in 
December. ‘That is a vote of confidence that 


Wilson will win his fight with the Senate. 
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And both Clemenceau and Lloyd George are 


holding Japan back from ratification, and 
Italy too, until the United States ratifies. 
They say in effect that the league is nothing 
without the United States and Wilson. The 
British premier has settled the British strike, 
we may be sure, with a view to helping to a 
settlement of labor troubles over here. There 
has never been a Wilsonian crisis since the 
war began that Lloyd George hasn’t done 
something to help the President out. 
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The Petty Politics of It 


3uT there can be no meeting of the League 
early in December, even if the President 
should be then recovered. I don’t look for a 
final vote in the Senate by November Ist. As 
predicted the Senate will wait for the returns 
from the elections to be held later than that 
date in Kentucky and Massachusetts, and a 
little one in New York. If the Democrats 
win it will be construed as a vote in support 
of the President, and if they lose it will “buck 
up” the opposition. In Massachusetts and 
New York the politicians say it all depends 
on the way the Irish vote goes, though I think 
the Irish opposition will invite a rally to the 
other side. This is petty politics, but it is a 
factor not to be ignored. 

I have heard it argued that the Republi- 
can Senatorial line-up was crumbling until 
Mr. Taft went to Washington to help during 
the President’s incapacitation. The Senators 
on that side don’t want to do anything that 
will give Mr. Taft any glory, lest they have 
to nominate him for President next year on 
the strength of it. It seems that the Repub- 
lican Senators don’t want to do anything for 
Chairman Hays of the National Committee 
either, because he has been consulting with 
Mr. Taft. It is this kind of politics that tends 
to delay a square show down on the treaty 
question. ‘The Democratic senators just now 
are waiting for something—for Colone! 
House, now on his way home, as to the sit- 
uation in Paris, where many important mat- 
ters are held up, awaiting some word from 
the President. There’s the treaty with Tur- 
key, the disposition of Fiume, the slight clash 
over Britain’s action in Persia, the French 
demand for better assurance of German dis- 
armament. Clemenceau has further helped 
the cause of Wilson by securing French rati- 
fication of the treaty with the understanding 
that the league can make modifications after- 
ward. ‘That is the Wilson contention: that 
the league can do, if necessary, all the things 
the .\merican opposition thinks should be 
done. 

Another thing working for the treaty rati- 
fication is the growing evidence of Russo- 
German understanding, especially the intima- 
tion that both Kolchak and Denikin turn to 
Berlin for help now that the British and 
Americans are withdrawing from Russia. It 
becomes apparent that peace of any prospec- 
tive permanence depends upon getting the 
league into being and Germany, and _ possibly 
Russia, into the league. As I write it is said 
l.enine has made peace overtures to the Brit- 
ish government; let us hope they will not suf- 
fer the fate of those formerly made through 
Mr. Bullitt. 

Taking the practical small politician’s view 
of the matter one might say that the treaty 
would be ratified if it could be shown that 
there is any chance that the League of Na- 
tions could and would help Ireland. As one 
administration senator said, “It’s Ireland and 
Frank P. Walsh that have raised most of the 
hell, and the Republicans want the Irish vote 
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next year. They don’t care a damn about 
Egypt or India or China or any other little 
nation. Ireland delivers the barrage fire be- 
hind which the other causes advance upon 
the administration’s position.” This may 
sound fantastic and absurd but it counts in 
any political estimate of the situation. 

Over and above all other things that give 
the administration hope is the public’s weari- 
ness of the gab-fest. No votes are changed in 
debate. Each senator’s mind must be made 
up by this time. The league may not be the 
specific cure for world-ailments, but it’s the 
only one offered; therefore vote for the 
league. The fate of the Fall amendments is 
an omen of what will be—not altogether of 
what should be, perhaps: that there will be 
no amendments but, finally, interpretative res- 
ervations such as Clemenceau would have ac- 
cepted, with the understanding that the league 
can take up their subject matter once it is in 
operation. 
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John Mitchell’s Fortune 


“Ha!” said the banker on the morning 
train from Larchmont, “see here. ‘There’s 
your Labor leader for you!’ And he pointed 
out an item in the New York Times. ‘Read 
that, you Bolshiverer!” I read it. ‘The item 
said that the will of the late John Mitchell, 
some time president of the Miners’ Union, 
had been offered for probate, and that he 
left an estate of $250,000, much of it in rail- 
road and mining stock. “Well, what of it?” 
said I. “How,” came the reply, “could a 
miner get all that money on the square?” 
Let’s see about that. John Mitchell had 
always been a careful, prudent man. He 
had worked from boyhood. For some years 
he had drawn a good salary as head of the 
miners’ organization and in his latter years 
ne had been the recipient of a good salary 
from the State of New York. He was for 
long a high officer in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Let us say he worked for 
more than forty years, drawing good pay. 
He learned something about railroads and 
mines from the inside! He invested a little 
money, increased it, invested some more 
and some more. No man had better informa- 
tion on certain properties. Why shouldn’t 
he have availed himself of it? Of later 
years he was often well jmid for lectures 
and for articles in the periodicals. I should 
say that he might very well have made 
$250,000 as honestly as any other man pos- 
sessing that amount could have made it. 
or there’s nothing to prevent any man 
Srowing rich who by denying himself many 
things is able to devote himself to accumu- 
lating money. Given such an intelligence 
as John Mitchell’s and the opportunity to use 
that intelligence in careful investment, and 
withal the power to do without the luxu- 
ries after which so many men go astray into 
extravagance, and the making of a fair- 
sized fortune is easy. Most people who 
have intelligence and oportunity don’t make 
money simply because they care more for 
other things than money. I think that John 
Mitchell had exceptional opportunities to 
make money because he was in a position 
where he could see and hear of such oppor- 
tunities. To those of us who know how 
money leaks away there is no mystery at 
all in the way it piles up for a man who 
lets nothing distract him from. the purpose 
of piling it up. And he doesn’t have to do 
anything crooked, either. John Mitchell’s 
$250,000 estate isn’t large for a labor leader. 

I remember that when Mr. Arthur, presi- 
dent of the organization of locomotive engi- 






























































































neers, died some years ago it was said that 
he left a fortune of $500,000. Arthur was 
another man of fixed and determined char- 
acter. I am told that Morris Hillquit, the 
socialist, a fairly good lawyer, is a rather 
wealthy man, but even though he is a law- 
yer, nobody thinks of asking as was asked 
of Boss Croker, “Where did you get it?” 
Pretty much any labor leader today is likely 
to leave a pretty good sized estate. The 
leaders of today are not so careless as in an 
sarlier time. ‘There is more money. There 
is more chance to get some of it: that is if 
one is in the midst of things, and has even 
ordinary gumption. | don’t suppose the 
veteran Terence V. Powderly, who was the 
Grand Master Workman of the Knights of 
Labor, has a fortune stowed away. When 
last I saw him he was on vacation at East 
Aurora, from some job in the Government 
labor bureau. 

If a labor leader wanted to make money 
by the methods so apparently easy as call- 
ing strikes to be bought off, or calling 
strikes in industries to give the proprietors 
an opportunity to reap large profits upon 
which the leader would be “declared in’”—- 
why $250,000 would be a mere bagatelle. 
One who played that sort of game would be 
foolish to stop short of three or four million 
dollars. John Mitchell was “on the square.” 
No one was more assured of that than Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who dealt with him in that 
great strike which “Teddy” brought to an 
end by threatening that the Government 
would seize the mines which President 
Baer thought had been entrusted to himsel/ 
and associates by the wisdom of God, as a 
reward of virtue. Colonel Roosevelt tola 
me that John Mitchell had one of the clear- 
est, keenest, cleanest minds he had ever met 
with and was entirely devoted to the cause 
of the men who followed him. The late 
iabor leader if he had made a fortune other- 
wise than honestly and honorably, was wise 
enough to have concealed the fact, and cer- 
tainly he like any other man would have 
taken no chance of post mortem exposure oi 
the fact that he had exploited his following 
for his own pecuniary benefit. 
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The New Jerusalem 

I rotp week before last that Professor 
Patrick Geddes, of Aberdeen and London, 
mystic philosopher and social reconstruc- 
tionist, had been chosen to do the work of 
city planning for the City of Jerusalem in 
the new State of Palestine to be taken over 
as the Zionist Homeland, under a_ British 
mandatory. Now | am told that the provi- 
sional executive committee for general 
Zionist affairs is about to engage General 
Gorgas to do for Jerusalem what he did for 
the Panama Canal zone—get rid of the ma- 
laria there. Why malaria in Jerusalem? 
We think of Palestine as arid. Well, it is 
in some places and in others quite the oppo- 
site. There are 30,000 cisterns in Jerusalem 
and there the malaria bearing mosquito 
breeds most multitudinously. General Gor- 
gas is going to get rid of that insect. Prob- 
ably he will get rid of the wells. I am told 
that the Pool of Siloam has been cleaned 
out and the brook Kedron, too, to supply 
water for Jerusalem. Mr. Jacob De Haas, 
secretary of the provisional committee 
aforesaid, told me that negotiations are on 
with Surgeon-General Gorgas, who’s a most 
fit man for the job, first because of his work in 
Panama and second because he’s a grand 
old single taxer and Palestine is going to be 
a single tax state, or nearly so, as soon as it 
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is organized, which will be soon after the 
Paris council signs the peace treaty with 
Turkey. At table some one bewailed the 
soft-drink list on the back of the City Club’s 
menu and this prompted some one to ask 
Mr. De Haas if Palestine would be “dry.” 
To this he replied, “Not much. Palestine 
is a grape-growing country. There are no 
such grapes as the grapes of Eschol, big 
fellows, with a thin skin, all grape. You 
can't eat more than five or six of them at 
one sitting. Then there’s a delicious, small- 
er, white grape. Both make excellent wine. 
No, there’ll be no prohibition in Palestine— 
not even of pork.” Then Mr. De Haas told 
me of the close survey that has been made 
of Palestine to find out all its resources and 
productive possibilities. Ile told how the 
provisional committee had transplanted 
from Australia a million eucalyptus trees 
and of the millions of pines like the southern 
white pine that will be more worth to Zion 
or Palestine than ever were the famed 
cedars of Lebanon. The Turks had de- 
stroyed millions of trees as a war measure 
but the damage was being repaired and all 
Palestine will be afforested. He told me 
that the Germans and the British armies 
had both started good railroads in Palestine 
and the new state would improve them in 
short order, once it was established. It is a 
great country, said Mr. De Tlaas. It has the 
climatic range of California. If you don’t 
like the weather in the morning you can get 
in vour Ford and in four hours find a hotter 
or a cooler atmosphere, a damper or a drier. 
Some one said that in a day’s ride from 
Jerusalem you can go through eight dif- 
ferent kinds of climate, mountain and plain, 
and there are two sea coasts to go to—the 
Mediterranean and the Red. This state is 
going to be scientifically developed—analyt- 
ically and synthetically. Professor Geddes 
will plan it according to all that has been 
learned of late as to the utilization of re- 
sources, and General Gorgas will get rid of 
the mosquitos, and the state will take the 
land values, at the inspiration and instiga- 
tion of Mary Fels and Zion will be what the 
old Hebrew prophets, priests, poets and 
kings proclaimed it was destined to be. 
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A Faith-Cure Movie 


ANb after listening to Mr. De Haas, very 
poorly summarized here, I went with Mary 
Fels and Mrs. De Haas to see the movie 
that all New York is talking about—‘The 
Miracle Man.” It is a faith-cure play. It 
falls in beautifully with the prevalent preju- 
dice against medicine. ‘That's what makes 
it go. If you have faith you are cured of 
anything you think you've got. An old 
patriarch does it by laving on of hands or 
by merely thinking good. <A confidence 
man, a “hop-head,” a dislocation fakir from 
Chinatown and a girl of the streets go up to 
the patriarch’s place to “work” him or 
rather the faithful who come to him for 
miraculous cures. ‘They fake one cure— 
that of the dislocation fakir. But other real 
faith cures convert the fakirs and finally the 
bad girl and the con man. The audience is 
fascinated by the rather raw dramatics but 
the girl in the play, I think it’s Zna Claire, 
is wonderful in her proteanism of facial ex- 
pression. She is equal or even superior to 
any other actress I have even seen on the 
screen. Her picture emotions are infec- 
tious. And all the other actors are good, too— 
John J. Dowling especially so as the patri- 
arch in his dignified serenity. “The Miracle 
Man” is not going to do the practitioners 





of medicine a bit of good. I wonder if the 
movies are going to do such powerful work 
against medicine as they did against liquor? 
The brewers blame the movies and John D, 


Rockefeller for bringing on_ prohibition. 
“The Miracle Man” unrolled to the accom- 
paniment of Grieg’s music by an orchestra 
of about thirty-five pieces is rich propa- 
ganda for all the cults that are practicing 
metaphysical medicine. It is calculated to 
put the skids under allopathy, homoeopathy, 
and possibly even osteopathy. No more 
pills and squills. It’s all mind cure, faith 
cure, denial of evil, assertion of good. | 
have said it is the movie sensation of New 
York, but its bum drama, although every- 
body who has anything to do with its pres- 
entation has his name announced on the 
preliminary films—the man who wrote the 
story, George Cohan who made it into a 
play. George Loone ‘Tucker, who made it 
into a film scenario, the photographer who 
took the scenery and got the “registers” of 
the actors, the operator of the projection 
machine. ‘loo bad the management doesn’t 
feature the,name of the girl ushers and the 
door keeper. Still it wasn’t so bad to go to 
a faith-cure movie fresh from a talk with 
the secretary of Zionist affairs and with 
Mary Fels who would have the single tax 
at ease in Zion. \Vhat is more a proof of' 
the efficacy of faith than the return of the 
Jews to Jerusalem? It has persisted through 
centuries of oppression and persecution and 
worse—the materialism of some successful 


Jews. Now the end of the great dispersal 
is come. The land will low with milk and 
honey. Moses’ law for the division of the 


land at stated periods will be reinstituted in 
a modification there of Henry George. 
Sound the timbrel! Blow the shofar! Zion 
yo Bragh! 
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Royalty, Baseball, Ete. 

Tne Prince of Wales is not going to tour 
the United States. He will visit only Wash- 
ington and New York and then go home. 
The tuft-hunters and toadies of the big 
cities will be grievously disappointed, but 
hoi, polloi won't care much. It was a thin 
and scraggly crowd along Fifth Avenue that 
watched and cheered King Albert of Bel- 
gium as he rode by last Friday—and Albert 
is, as we say, some king. Jf the crowd 
wouldn't rise for Albert it will hardly fall 
for the Prince of Wales, nice boy though he 
be. The man who held up Germany’s first 
drive couldn't draw the boys and girls from 
the baseball bulletin boards here. If that 
happens to Albert, what hope is there for 
an ovation to Wales? 

Out at Youngstown, Ohio, by the way, 
where there are steel mills under strike, 
there is a queer state of affairs. The Asso- 
ciated Press tells that the strikers instead of 
congregating around the mills by the hun- 
dreds, as they have been wont to do at other 
labor disturbances, have practically de- 
serted the mills for the electric score boards, 
where are chronicled the daily deeds of the 
Chicago White Sox and the Cincinnati 
Reds. In fact, union officials are having 
great difficulty in keeping sufficient men 
away from the score board to do the regu- 
lar picketing of the plants. “Kid Gleason 
and Pat Moran are far more important than 
Gompers or Foster to these fellows now.” 
sorrowfully declared a_ strike leader on 
Thursday. ’ 

Now this stiggests a thought—I do have 
one now and then. ’Tis this. There isn’t 
any revolution in a people that is bugs on 
baseball. To be a ball fan you must have 
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a sense of humor. And a sense of humcr is 
fatal to revolutionism. It laughs down the 
tall talk that leads up to revolution. It 
cans the rhodomontade. Our people would 
probably “Josh” D’Annunzio into harmless- 
ness. Revolution against the umpire—yes, 
but no farther. The national championship 
is a stronger lure than any king or prince. 
Only the royalties of the green diamond get 
ovations. And let one of them “pull a 
boner” of a play and he is deposed at once 
from his throne in the fan’s affection. 

Back to our royalties again: Why was 
the prince’s tour canceled? The  Presi- 
dent’s illness, for one thing. Politics for 
another. Danger for a third. There’s so 
much talk of England bossing the League 
of Nations and grabbing the world under 
the treaty: so much assertion that we’re the 
cat to Britain’s monkey; so much Irish and 
German hatred of the English government 
that it might intensify our own internal 
trouble to have Wales feted under adminis- 
tration auspices. It might look as if Wales 
were coming to look us over and to take the 
country over as an appanage of the British 
crown, if he likes us. The President receiv- 
ing the Prince would not help the treaty 
cause. On the contrary. And then sup- 
pose something should happen here to the 
Prince at the hands of some fanatic—there’s 
no protecting a man from crazy people will- 
ing to give their lives to take his—what ter- 
rible complications might ensue! The anti- 
English talk now would make such an affair 
a promise of war. There is enough bad feel- 
ing as things are. Why risk the creation of 
more? So the Prince won't see the country 
as his father did. He wouldn’t go to Mil- 
waukee because Mayor Hoan said, “To hell 
with kings,” or to Chicago because the 
mayor is Big Bill Thompson. And his gov- 
ernment won’t take a chance of his being in- 
sulted or injured in the hinterland. With- 
out admitting there was or is much danger 
to the Prince it can be safely said that the 
British government’s precaution is wise. I 
think it helps out President Wilson to have 
the tour curtailed. But it’s a sad, sad blow 
to high society to be deprived of the honor 
of kissing H. R. H.’s hand. 

For my part, the Prince of Wales isn’t as 
much of a person as Cardinal Mercier, and 
the Cardinal is no whit inferior as a patriot, 
to the King of Belgium. It will be good to 
have the two temporal royalties out of the 
way that we may then more honor the 
prince of a spiritual kingdom. 
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German Propaganda Among Negroes 
THREE weeks ago in these letters I said that 
I did not believe the stories that the negro 
unrest in the South and indeed in the North 
as well, admittedly more acute than ever 
before, was the result of German propaganda 
among the blacks. Dr. Moton of Tuskegee 
Institute cannot account for the intensity of 
the black antagonism to the whites. He has 
never known anything like it, and this in the 
face of the fact that the negroes are generally 
speaking better treated than ever before. 
Some people think it.is due to the returned 
negro soldiers treated as white people while 
abroad, but put back in their place at home. 
The fact of the bitterer race feeling is ad- 
mitted. But many people believe in the Ger- 
man propaganda theory. Here is a letter 
from a well-known journalist and literary man 
of New Orleans, a man of what we call “a 
level head,” in which he gives his reason for 
his belief that the Germans plotted a negro 
uprising here: 
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“You are much mistaken if you think there was 
no German propaganda among the colored peo- 
ple in the South. Believe me—I know. I was 
always coming upon it in unexpected places— 
little children reporting that their nurses had 
said: “The Kaiser would see that colored folks 
got their rights,’ “The Kaiser was the friend of 
the colored people,” etc. A young matron in 
need of a cook stopped a young colored woman 
in the street, and asked her if she was a can- 
didate for such a position. The colored woman 
almost spat in her face, as she cried: “Me cook 
for you! When the Kaiser whips you-all—as 
he’s going to do—you’ll much more likely be my 
cook!” Another form of propaganda was the 
showing of moving-pictures under the auspices 
of the colored churches, in which the atrocities 
of the rubber trade under King Leopold were 
revealed. The negroes were told that these 
wrongs were perpetrated by the present king of 
Belgium. The way I discovered this was that my 
cook remarked to me: “Those Belgiums must 
bea very bad people,” and then told me about 
the moving-picture. She also told me that most 
of the colored people she knew wished the 
United States would be beaten, and that when 
she remarked, “But we-all are Americans, too,” 
they told her the colored people would be treated 
very differently from the white people by the 
Kaiser. Since the war I have heard of, and over- 
heard, negroes talking about the whites with a 
venom I have never observed in them before. I 
could give you dozens of instances showing that 
some influence has been at work upon them; but 
let these suffice.” 

What bearing this may have on recent af- 
fairs in Omaha and in Arkansas I do not 
, ° . 
know. The police do not say anything about 

~ 

German propaganda, and surely they would 
hear something about it from some of the 
negro prisoners taken in the suppression of 
riots. Why should the effect of the propa- 
ganda, if there were any such thing, be so 
belated? Why didn’t it show itself during the 
war’ But then again, why didn’t the South’s 
peculiar race-crime show itself while the white 
South was in the Confederate armies and their 
old people, women and children were at the 
mercy of the enslaved negroes on the planta- 
tions? Shall we ever know the truth about 
this alleged German atrocity? My corres- 
pondent writes in evident good faith but what 
he saw and heard may have been only sporadic 
talk without any traceable Teutonic inspira- 
tion. I give his letter only to show that there 
is a feeling in the South that our late enemies 
were or are behind the admitted and other- 
wise inexplicable intensification of negro 
hatred for the whites. Such a belief on the 
part of the whites is in itself calculated to 
precipitate race trouble on slight provocation, 
North or South. 


Chiming in with the substance of my South- 
ern correspondent’s letter come the dispatches 
from Arkansas telling about secret societies 
among negroes in the South. These societies 
appear to be branches of the Tenant Farm- 
ers’ Association and are called Negro Busi- 
ness Leagues. They have grips and _pass- 
words and much ceremonial in which the 
negro delights. There are stories of the find- 
ing of stores of firearms and cartridges. All 
these come from the “authorities” down 
there, but some arrested negroes say the so- 
cieties are organized only for the negroes’ 
mental, moral and social uplift. The story 
as printed in one Sunday morning edition of 
the New York Times and lifted out of an- 
other, looks fishy to me. 

The early story of the discovery of an al- 
leged plot for a negro uprising has been fol- 
lowed up by others not only from Arkansas 
but from Ohio. Likewise Chicago contributes 
its share in stories of proceedings against 
newspapers for colored people that have been 
more or less openly advocating black reprisals 
upon whites for recent riots in that city and 
Washington. The plot stories do not read 
as if they were well based on fact, but it is 
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sad to read in the same issues of the news- 
papers the devilish details of the burning 
alive of two negroes in Georgia. 

I should look rather for an insurrection 
in this country by the rack-rented tenantry 
of our big cities. There were 10,000 dispos- 
sess cases docketed for Monday last in New 
York City’s municipal courts. They are all 
against rent-strikers. Often a dozen tenants 
in one building are served with notices and 
they get up a soviet appointing one tenant to 
deal with the owner or agent. Efforts have 
been made to settle these rent disputes at 
mass-meetings in school houses. The Mayor’s 
Committee on Rent Profiteering has a_ bat- 
tery of lawyers engaged, at the head of which 
is Supreme Justice Robert L. Luce, to watch 
the evidence and get after the rapacious land- 
lords. ‘The tenants are not always easy to 
control at their meetings and talk some rath- 
er wild stuff—wilder than anything the ne- 
groes ever say. Their case is so strong that 
the city officials are backing an ordinance to 
put lessees of apartment and tenement houses 
under police supervision, with licenses and 
penalties for violation of regulations as to 
leases and rents. It is a move to be ap- 
proved, but the way to stop rent profiteering 
is to put a heavy tax—even a confiscatory 
tax—upon rents, as has been suggested by the 
city assessor of St. Louis. Let the commun- 
ity take the rent and the landlords will have 
no inducement to gouge tenants. 
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An Honest Lawyer 

SAMUEL UNTERMYER continues to be the 
enfant terrible among New York’s lawyers. 
He’s commonly referred to as “a dangerous 
man.” ‘That is to say he doesn’t stick by his 
craft and his class. A milliomaire himself, he 
is nevertheless frequently found pretty well 
over the line on the side of the proletarians. 
He rejoices in opposition to the crowd of big 
fellows that run things. For example, he 4i- 
rected the investigation of the money trust 
some years ago when the elder Pierpont Mor- 
gan was put on the grill with resultant dam- 
age to his reputation for almost miraculous 
sagacity. In the early days of the war Unter- 
inyer was under heavy fire because he was 
not hot for our going in. The charge of 
pro-Germanism was freely made against him, 
but it was never proved on him. He came 
across for the war when we did go in. Re- 
cently, representing heavy interests in Shubert 
properties, he declared himself in favor of the 
actors and against the managers, and week 
before last he wrote a letter to Mr. Grace of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, advising that 
gentleman to arbitrate with his employes, say- 
ing that he represented the largest individual 
holding in that concern—some $5,000,000. 
The appeal did not move Mr. Grace. Natural- 
ly the legal profession, having firm faith in 
the theory that you can only make money out 
of people who have big money that they most- 
ly got from those who have little, looks ask- 
ance on Untermyer. You will hear asper- 
sions of his motives, such as demagogy, or 
desire to affect the stock market in his own 
favor, or wish to get even with some concern 
that doesn’t employ him. And every little 
while the New York Sun revamps some old 
scandal about his practice in financial trans- 
actions, or in exacting outrageous fees in a 
divorce case of some mining millionaire. | 
need not do more than refer casually to the 
wild story of that influence he brought to bear 
upon the White House to have Mr. Brandeis 
appointed to the United States Supreme Court. 
It is always coming up in conversation in 
New York. You would think, from all you 
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hear about the wild and wiry Samuel that he 
is Mephistopheles and Oily Gammon reincar- 
nate, and yet you cannot reconcile all the 
tales of his supreme slickness with the picture 
you get of him raising orchids on his estate 
up the Hudson or having a good time with a 
group of poets when the Poetry Society of 
America has its annual outing on his spacious 
lawns and in his umbrageous woods. News- 
paper reporters, who interview him often, 
speak well of him invariably. I gather that 
the head and front of his offending the Wall 
street crowd is that he is such an effective 
representative of minority stockholders in cor- 
porations that are run by those in control as 
if there were no interests to be considered 
but their own. Of his legal ability there is 
no question. What irks the other big lawyers 
is that he’s always getting off the reservation 
and ghost-dancing in a fashion terrorizing to 
those who don’t relish having the books opened 
or going behind the returns. Nevertheless 
he is not such a radical. He represents some 
of the biggest privilegians there are. What 
ails him is that he has the idea that the wealth- 
wielders must make concessions to the work- 
ers, if they are to save anything for them- 
selves out of a disturbance that is to come. 
Nobody has permanently retained him appar- 
ently. He differentiates in himself the man 
and the lawyer, and he simply won’t think in 
the old eighteenth or even fourteenth century 
ruts of the law. He has blocked many a 
freeze-out game in the high financial world 
and in a fight is no respecter of persons held 
in awe by the small fry in the stream of big 
affairs. His radicalism so-called is strictly 
limited. He does not exactly help radicalism 
so much as he joyfully jolts the conservatives 
with his views tinctured by the new economics 
and sociology. Maybe he doesn’t get very far 
with such actions as his letter to the Bethlehem 
Steel Company official asking a repudiation of 
Gary’s refusal to arbitrate with the steel work- 
ers, but he is effective enough to make the 
plutocracy uncomfortable and sometimes ridic- 


ulous. 
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Concerning ‘‘Peter Middleton” 


Movinc modestly, as I occasionally do, 
among the intellectuals in the East, I am met 
on every other corner with the query, “Have 
you read ‘Peter Middleton,’ the greatest 
American novel in thirty years?” and such 
as that. So I had to read “Peter Middleton.” 
It is written by Henry A. Marks, who is, I 
believe, a professor at Yale. It is published 
by Richard Gorham Badger, of Boston, and 
Badger is known as a man who makes a spe- 
cialty of publishing books at the author’s ex- 
pense. A great book from the Badger press 
is therefore something unexpected. This one 
is now in its third printing. I have read it, 
and not to my regret. It is astonishingly bad 
in spots, and amazingly good in more spots; 
evidently the work of an apprentice hand. 
Despite its bad spots it won’t let you go. 
There is life in it, abundantly. The author 
makes you realize his eponymous “hero,” an 
artist without any real force of character, but 
with a weak will to rightness. 


Peter Middleton is impressionable, senti- 
mental, yielding. Everybody tramples upon 
him and his virtues are the cause of his many 
troubles. There is one woman in the book 
worth while, but she hardly emerges into 
clarity of outline. She is a healthful influence 
but she fades away into a vague ideal. She 
is a doctoress or something like that, a strong 
scientific person such as might dress man- 
nishly but remain none the less the woman 
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with the mothering instinct. From her in- 
fluence Peter escapes into a marriage with 
a pretty but shallow and selfish girl with a 
bad heredity. She dominates Peter and ac- 
quires a lover, and when Peter can’t pay the 
bills and discovers the love affair she wheedles 
him on the side of his affections to divorce 
her to save her and the coming child by the 
lover, He goes out on the street to find a wo- 
man with whom he can give his wife ground 
for action, and he finds her. The divorce comes 
off and Peter is disconsolate, still loving his 
wife. He meets another girl, Melanie, and 
interests her in himself, somewhat under the 
auspices of the learned but maternalistic pro- 
fessoress referred to before. Melanie and her 
family are a triumph of depiction of the vulgar 
middle class. It is in their characterization 
that the author shines. Melanie is a colorless, 
maybe dowdy little fluff, with some little 
granite under the fluff. But she passes out of 
the story for a while and Peter has a liaison 
with a German singer in Berlin, who degrades 
him to dependence upon her bounty. I forgot 
to say that Peter had been ill after furnishing 
cause for divorce to his wife. When the in- 
trigue with the singer ends we have a glimpse 
of her in a taxicab with a heavy veil over 
her face which does not conceal the red-brown 
splotches on her cheeks. Peter comes back 
to the States and belatedly to Melanie, and 
they are married, though Peter never quite 
understands the why or the how. 
with her family, an awful bunch of the bour- 
geois reduced to the lowest common denomi- 
nator of vulgarity and banality. Again he 
is enveloped and submerged as a personality 
and prevented from working at his art. When 
not bullied into insignificance he is coaxed into 
submission to the family’s will. Melanie’s 
weakness is a strong power on him but the 
family bosses her. Peter tries to break away 
but is both lured and dragged back into the 
sordidness from which he would escape, just 
in time for Melanie to take to child-bed. The 
baby is born dead, and the mother is ill, with 
the stigmata Peter glimpsed on the face of 
the German songstress. And then we remem- 
ber the incident of Peter’s giving his wife 
grounds for divorce. The woman he had 
picked up had given him “the red plague.” 
Later Peter himself is taken with the plague 
in a later stage... . In the end he commits 
suicide. He suffered because he was good 
and not wise. His only sin was weakness. 


And the moral is—darned if I know what 
the moral is, except that Peter’s physician 
at first should have told him with what a poison 
he was loaded. Not a pretty story, I grant you, 
but impressive, save where the author takes 
us briefly into what he imagines to be a higher 
social stratum. ‘That part is flat and conven- 
tional, but Melanie, her mother, sister and 
brothers are drawn masterly for the most 
part. They are life in “lower middle class” 
side street in down-town New York. They 
are deadly in their absolute absorbent domina- 
tion of poor Peter unable, for very kindness, 
to assert himself. The author has a variety 
of writing styles. He is at his worst in his 
fatuously flatulent moralizings and psycholo- 
gizings of Peter, Melanie—everybody. ‘The 
book’s action is swathed and smothered in 
this stuff. The author is not always thorough- 
ly at home in his settings and writes from 
his memories of other writers. But when 
all is said in depreciating criticism, ‘Peter 
Middleton” is a powerful novel and Mr. 
Marks has won his spurs and has given stand- 
ing to Mr. Richard Gorham Badger as a 
publisher. 
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Jobbing the Non-Partisan League 


THERE'S a great to-do over the closing of 
the Scandinavian-American bank at Fargo, 
North Dakota, by the state bank examiners, 
That was the bank through and with which 
the Non-Partisan League did business. Usual- 
ly I don’t jump to the conclusion that every- 
thing untoward that happens to radicals in 
business enterprise is a plot of the capitalistic 
enemy, but this thing looks like a plot to me, 
and it will go through, for a bank that has been 
thus clouded with suspicion can’t come back 
and vindicate itself. The bank was closed 
by recreant and _ recanting Non-Partisan 
Leaguers. The two members of the banking 
board who got the bank closing order, did 
so after sending the third member out of 
town. The allegations are that the bank 
loaned money to the League and its subsidiary 
organizations in excess of the legal limit and 
on insufficient collateral. From a statement 
by the state officials I gather that virtually 
all of the collateral to the loans was in the 
form of post-dated checks. These checks are 
accepted by the Non-Partisan League from 
farmers in payment of membership dues. 
When an organizer goes to a farmer and asks 
that he become a member of the league, the 
farmer’s plea that he has no ready cash with 
which to pay dues is met with the sugges- 
tion that he post-date his check. Thus the 
organizer receives checks which are dated 
usually between October 1 and December 1, so 
that they come due when the farmer harvests 
his crop and has ready money. ‘These post- 
dated checks then were hypothecated by the 
Non-Partisan League as collateral for loans, 
and it is this policy that the State Banking 
Board said today must be abandoned as un- 
lawful. The post-dated checks are held to 
have no value in law or in fact. It seems to 
me that the last point is well made. The 
reason is obvious as illustrated in the remark: 
“Suppose the maker of the check dies before 
the date of the check.” ‘The loans on such 
checks were an extra hazardous risk. The 
bank is said to have loaned $734,194 in ex- 
cess of its lawful loan capacity, included in 
which was $432,000 lent to the National Non- 
Partisan League and its subsidiary corpora- 
tions.” The league itself is debtor for $148,- 
824, and its Consumer’s Stores Company for 
$170,000. The bank’s capital and surplus 
were only $60,000, so the loans were decidedly 
heavy. Losses will be borne by thé state under 
the bank guarantee law, if there is enough 
money in the guarantee fund. The closing 
of the Fargo bank may bring about the clos- 
ing of other banks, to the number of a dozen, 
carrying Non-Partisan League paper. ‘That 
the conditions reveal mighty poor banking I 
admit. It is banking that seems to have been 
copied from the explanation of high finance 
in some radical novel. It is not a good adver- 
tisement for the state bank scheme put on the 
statute books by the league legislators. But 
the fact is that though post-dated, most of 
the farmers’ checks are good, as they have 
been good during the past four years. The 
bank could have realized on nearly every one 
of them, if given a chance. ‘The league of- 
ficials say their collateral was double the 
value of the advances thereon, and the bank 
will contest the action of state officials in 
closing it. 

That the occurrence is a terrific blow 
to the league must be plain to all. It 
hits the organization in its vital spot—the war- 
chest. It will stop organization work. ‘The 
action, taken chiefly by the attorney general, 
a renegade Leaguer, accomplishes what the 
machines of the two old parties couldn’t do, It 
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halts the League after the organization had 
won on a referendum taken to reject their 
general plan of state ownership of railroads, 
banks, mills, elevators and terminals. 

Closing the bank is a deadlier blow than 
was the conviction of the league leader, A. C. 
Townley, of disloyalty during the war and 
his sentence to imprisonment. The league 
has been called Boshevist, Socialist, Soviet, 
Anarchist but the farmers joined it, paying 
$16 per year dues or maybe two years in 
advance, voted for league candidates for of- 
fice and brought the program into effect by 
purely constitutional means. Closing the 
league bank may make the farmers waver 
in support of the cause. The bank practice 
is made to look dishonest. It is not neces- 
sarily dishonest ; it is only bad banking techni- 
cally. 

Most of the thousands of farmers’ checks 
for $32 each are good, and as good as other 
securities accepted in the West when twenty 
years ago a bank cashier would lend money 
on a poker hand of three nines to a player 
who wanted to play ’em for all they were 
worth. The farmers who gave those checks 
will be wroth at being marked N. G. To 
them or to me it will be clear that the closing 
of the bank is a proceeding to compass the 
political extinction of the league that was 
threatening the entire Northwest with a new 
and thoroughly constitutional agrarian indus- 
trialism. 

The league was said to be a farmers’ I. W. 
W., that it was pro-German, that it aimed to 
set up Leninism and Trotzkyism in place 
of law, that it was “the abomination of deso- 
lation.” The private detective agencies, state 
grand juries, the Federal Department of 
(in) Justice all tried so get the league where 
they could break it. Everything failed until 
“Bill” Langer, attorney general, blew the 
bank with a can of legal “soup.” Langer was 
originally elected to office as one of the 
league’s hot-gospelers. He did it after Town- 
ley was convicted on patently absurd charges 
of obstructing the draft and interfering with 
the prosecution of the war. There was no 
other way to put the league out of business 
except by jobbing it upon what ninety-nine 
out of one hundred North Dakotans_ will 
regard as a technicality. I think the league 
and the bank are as worthy of credence as 
the politicians who scuttled them, when they 
aver that “the character of the paper and 
security in the bank was not questioned.” 
There is some hope that the officers of the 
bank will make good their determination to 
“start proceedings against state officials for 
conspiracy to wreck the bank for political 
purposes.” The banking may have been not 
according to Hoyle, but it will not do to 
forget that the ruin of the league was an 
object close to the heart of all the interests 
that saw themselves endangered by league pro- 
posals for state adventures with banking, ele- 
vator and railroad business. 
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The Printers’ Strike 

‘NEW York’s printers’ strike is a pretty big 
thing, affecting more than two hundred and 
fifty publications, including all those of na- 
tional circulation, and with a large number 
of printers, pressmen, binders and_ stereo- 
typers out of work. ‘The strike puts a brake 
upon the engraving industry, too. It was 
said some of the big publications would move 
from New York, but they could not do so 
and get going soon. ‘Type setting can’t be 
done in other cities, for printers there won’t 
handle jobs from struck shops. Many of the 
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weeklies have come out in reduced and skimpy 
form, with—oh, agony to the business office! 
—the advertisements left out, as some read- 
ers think, to the betterment of the periodicals. 
The larger monthlies have suspended publica- 
tion. Between the employing printers and 
their former workers there are many confer- 
ences resultless. The slogan of the strikers 
is “44-15”—a forty-four week and a fifteen- 
dollar advance in pay. They refuse anything 
less. The strike has special interest econom- 
ically and sociologically, for it is a strike not 
only against employers but against unionism 
in its larger scope. I find the strike story told 
in an editorial in the Times. “Printers em- 
ployed in the commercial establishments, in- 
cluding those who print magazines and books, 
are engaged in a controversy with the em- 
ployers over wages and hours. The Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, with most of its 
member unions, has a long and honorable rec- 
ord of settling industrial disputes by peaceful 
methods, and would do so in this case; but 
two locals are at odds with the Pressmen’s 
International Union. It has been charged by 
their International President that the officers 
of these locals are tainted with Bolshevist 
doctrine, and employers have complained that 
some of the radical leaders wanted a printers’ 
censorship over publications. The members 
of these two locals were accordingly locked 
out, their places to be filled by members of 
new and “regular” unions formed under the 
supervision of the International; and some of 
their well-wishers went on ‘vacations’ by 
way of sympathy.” This “vacation” tactic 
is new. It is not concerted action by organ- 
ization vote. The individual workers simply 
tell the foreman they are going to take a “va- 
cation” and leave the shop. Many of these 
“vacationists” are members of the internation- 
al unions. The President of. the International 
has tried to get the secessionist unions to get 
back into line and accept arbitration, but he 
has failed. ‘The employers want to deal with 
the International because it keeps its con- 
tracts. ‘The publishers suspend because they 
can’t print in non-union shops, for that would 
bring on a boycott against their advertisers. 
I have not heard that the unions on strike 
wanted to censor editorials and articles into 
conformity with radical ideas, but such cen- 
sorship has been exercised by printers’ unions 
in England and in some South American 
countries. I have offen wondered how a good 
member of the “Big Six” could nerve himself 
to go on setting up some of the anti-union edi- 
torials in the New York Sun and the Times. 
He must feel exactly the opposite to the emo- 
tions of the Catholic Irishman who got a job 
pulling down a Protestant church—and got 
$2 a day for it. 
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A Plan for Labor Peace 


Wuat will come out of the President’s con- 
ference on the general labor situation, which 
opened proceedings at Washington on Mon- 
day? The delegates are an omnium gatherum. 
I don’t suppose many of them, outside of the 
trades unionists, came with any definite idea 
of what is best to be done. ‘The business 
men rather slant towards Garyism. Possibly 
they don’t care at all for the President’s sug- 
gestion of democratization of industry. They 
sniff Bolshevism in that. What can the work- 
er, rough-handed and grimy-faced, know 
about costs and overhead and bookkeeping? 
Why, just read that Saturday Evening Post 
story of “The Gibson Upright” and see now 
ridiculous it is, or take the case of the New 
York jeweler who, a few weeks ago, worn 
to a frazzle by his employees’ demands, told 
them, “You want this and that. TI can’t give 
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it. You take the business and run it.” And 
the workers wouldn’t do it; not even when 
the owner offered to work as general man- 
ager under a shop committee. Some of the 
conferees are thinking doubtless, what folly 
it is to give Labor a stimulating “shot” just 
now, when Gary has it hanging groggy on 
the ropes awaiting his knock-out in its own 
corner? What a shock those delegates must 
get from Sam Gompers’ declaration that the 
workers won't stand for the provision in the 
Cummins’ railroad bill, making it unlawful 
to strike and providing a penalty for striking. 
That provision, by the way, may drive Gom- 
pers finally over to support for the Plumb 
plan. Doubtless in a vague way many busi- 
ness men in the conference will be in favor 
of profit-sharing, but exceeding scary about 
what may be implied in the words “collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

It may mean for example shop-committees 
as in the Whitely Council plan, now much 
discussed in England. That plan is, in brief, 
one for a joint standing council of employers 
and employes in each industry. It is now 
said to be working fairly well in over fifty in- 
dustries. First there is a National Council, 
then district and local boards having to deal 
with the general policies of factories, efficiency 
of plants and general subjects related to em- 
ployment. The shop-stewards’ movement may 
be considered, but that seems to work only 
as a sort of arrangement that means a little 
union in every shop—the extreme opposite to 
the one big union idea. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor will be strong in the confer- 
ence, though the Railroad Brotherhoods hold 
out, and will not favor anything that breaks 
the Federation “cinch.” Anything other than 
federated trades unionism means that the Fed- 
erationist official’s occupation is gone. 

A scheme for industrial peace that has been 
proved in the working is that of the Joint 
Council of the Clothing Industry, which has 
just been authorized at a meeting in Roches- 
ter, to fix for the spring manufacturing season 
in the men’s clothing industry, from Oct. 1, 
1919, to April 1, 1920, the wages for the 
quarter of a million workers involved. It 
grew out of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, on the suggestion of the 
president, Sidney Hillman, a clothing cutter in 
the Hart, Schaffner & Marx factory in Chi- 
cago. ‘The clothing industry was sweated. 
Hillman thought out a plan to end strikes and 
lockouts and submitted it to his employers, 
who accepted it, and for ten years there has 
not been a day’s time lost in their factories 
because of labor troubles. The plan included 
recognition of the workers’ right to organize 
along lines of their own choosing, collective 
bargaining, and the establishment of a fac- 
tory council of workers’ and manufacturers’ 
representatives, with equal power, which 
would work out in conference the problems 
of the trade. From this one factory the plan 
has been extended to the whole industry. The 
plan “works.” It has won the forty-four hour 
week. The organized workers under the plt1 
are not in the Federation, but their Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers number 95 per cent 
of those so engaged. Finding their national 
organization inadequate to deal with the 
Amalgamated, the clothing manufacturers on 
July 18, 1919, organized the National Indus- 
trial Federation of Clothing Manufacturers, 
with Samuel Weill of the Stein-Bloch company 
of Rochester as chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the body. During the week of Au- 
gust 30 this body met in Rochester jointly with 
the National Executive Board of the Amal- 
gamated, and the Joint Council which here- 
after will govern the industry, was the con- 
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crete result of the meeting. Organized em- 
ployers deal with organized employes on the 
industry for this whole country and Canada. 

Dr. Meyer Jacobstein, now chairman of 
the Board of Labor Managers of the Roches- 
ter market and member of the National Board 
of Labor Managers of the clothing industry, 
says of the scheme this: “Final and complete 
co-operation is attained through a joint coun- 
cil consisting of manufacturers on one hand, 
represented by the officers of the National 
Federation ot Clothing Manufacturers, and 
by a committee of the Amalgamated on the 
other. Conflicts and warfare arising from 
differences of opinion are rendered almost im- 
possible through the establishment of arbi- 
tration machinery to which all disputes must 
be referred for final adjudication. Through 
this machinery the clothing industry is seek- 
ing to establish law and order in industry. 
The American ideal of representative Gov- 
ernment by rule of majority, of fair play, 
teamwork, and co-operation, is made possible 
through such machinery. In a competitive 
industry like ours labor problems can_ be 
solved only on a national basis, and that is 
why a far-reaching piece of machinery, which 
functions nationally, had to be set up. Other 
industries that are national in scope and com- 
petitive must, sooner:or later, work out the 
solution of their labor problems along these 
lines. For this reason, the clothing industry 
is blazing the trail, is pioneering for all in- 
dustries and for the country.” 

When Dr. Jacobstein, formerly a professor 
in Rochester University, was asked, ‘What 
is the next step?” he ventured the predic- 
tion that, when the leading industries of the 
country are organized on such a basis as the 
clothing industry is organized, the next step 
will be the organization of a national joint 
council consisting of representatives of capi- 
tal and labor from the different industries. 
This council will sit in judgment upon the 
demands made and the policies formulated by 
any single industry. This joint council, 
speaking for all of the industries of the coun- 
try, will set up standards of wages and pro- 
duction in the various industries. No one in- 
dustry will be able, under this arrangement, 
to form a settlement at the expense of the 
consuming public. At this point, also, the 
public must necessarily be represented by dis- 
interested parties who may or may not be 
public officials. 

Is it possible that the President’s confer- 
ence meeting this week can work out of the 
plan under which the public is clothed in 
those exquisite habiliments portrayed in the 
ads of Hart, Schaffner and Marx, Stein-Bloch 
and Kuppenheimer, making “swell-dressers” 
universal, an arrangement of like character to 
preserve peace in railroading, mining, manu- 
facturing, telegraphy and the various building 
industries? If so we shall owe that blessing to 
the dreaming of a poor Russian-Jewish exile 
at his factory bench in Chicago. 

site 


Barney Baruch’ll be Busy 

THERE’s trouble brewing for Barney Ba- 
ruch. No: Not necessarily because Colonel 
House sailed for home on Sunday, though 
the colonel may have something to do with it. 
It’s all about cotton. The planters of the 
South don’t think they have had a square deal 
on their staple product. They blame it on 
Barney Baruch of the National War Council. 
The North said the South had a snap because 
cotton prices were not fixed. The South didn’t 
think so. It thinks it isn’t getting a square 
deal now. It blames first the British cotton- 
spinners, and second Barney Baruch, specu- 
fator, for keeping down prices. The Cotton 


Planters’ Association is organizing all over 
the South to protect their interests and they 
are going into politics to do it. About the 
economics of this situation I have written 
lengthily six months ago: its politics inter- 
ests me now. For I hear Joseph Weldon 
Bailey has been to Washington to get the 
goods on Baruch, and has got ’em and gone 
back to Texas to use them, locally and na- 
tionally. Ex-Senator Bailey will be surely 
nominated and as surely elected next gover- 
nor of Texas. ‘Then he will go back to the 
United States Senate, which he left in pique 
because it didn’t accept him at his own valu- 
ation as a great constitutional lawyer. But 
anyhow, Bailey, for the cotton planters, is 
going after Baruch, who may not be to blame 
at all, though he does speculate in cotton, 
and everything else. Colonel House has large 
cotton interests, and he and Barney are rival 
favorites of the President. But Joe Bailey is 
not a Wilson man. He is a conservative anti- 
prohibitionist, anti-public ownership, anti-up- 
lift from soda to hock.: That is to say he is 
opposed to the perpetuation of Wilsonianism. 
But no whit better does Joe like Bryanism. 
and yet, as I live and breathe, I hear that 
W. Jj. Bryan will be ready about the time 
that Bailey is, to take up the cause of the 
cotton men against Baruch. Such a row will 
make good cover to organize the South and 
West and even Illinois and Indiana, with the 
aid of Roger Sullivan and Tom Taggart, for 
control of the next National Democratic con- 
vention. In which connection I would point 
out that Mr. Bryan is printing in his paper 
The Conimoner, letters from his readers urg- 
ing him to become again a candidate for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination. Likewise 
he is reprinting clippings from other papers 
showing why other men mentioned for the 
nomination are not available for many rea- 
sons. “That’s the way he always starts,” said 
an observing politician from the capital. Mr. 
Bryan may be in the running again, and if so. 
we must remember what a pull he will have 
with the prohibitionists throughout the coun- 
try. But Joe Bailey and Roger Sullivan and 
Tom Taggart won't be with Bryan, however 
they may welcome his aid against the sup- 
Billy McCombs, of New York, says also that 
“Baruch must go.” But Mr. Baruch, at last 
reports, was in much favor at the White 
House. [ don’t see that any of the anti-Wil- 
sonians are in favor of nominating Mitchell 
Palmer or William Gibbs McAdoo, but I hear 
that a powerful Southern United States sen- 
ator whose “drag” ramifies through three or 
four states is organizing a presidential boom 
for the ambassador to London, Mr. John W. 
Davis. 
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A Bunk Proposal 


A Lor of talk has been occasioned by a 
full-page editorial in last week’s Saturday 
Evening Post, entitled “For President.” The 
editorial sets forth the bunk argument for a 
business man for president, Yes: Bunk. For 
being president isn’t like a business man’s job. 
The president must know how to handle men 
who are not dependent on him for their meal- 
ticket. He has to be a politician, and he can’t 
do things as the head of a business concern 
does them. The S. E. P. editorial, which reads 
to me as if it were written by William Allen 
White, is not especially considerate of W1il- 
son, as when it says that Colonel House is 
barred as a candidate by the anti-third term 
tradition. What those interested in politics 
round about New York want to know is whom 
the S. E. P. has in its mind’s eye. Is it Her- 
bert Hoover? Is it Charles M. Schwab? 
Hoover doesn’t fit, because he is for the 





League of Nations. As for Schwab, you 
should hear him talk about what he learned 
of government when he took charge of oyr 
war-time ship building. He wouldn’t want 
any government job. Who, then, is the S, E. 
P.’s business man? Not Henry Ford, surely, 
Not Otto Kahn, though he is a publicist. The 
only business man I know of who has ever 
been thought of for a presidential nomination 
is David Rowland Francis, of Missouri, but 
the S. E. P. wouldn’t look that far West, | 
give it up, but the S. E. P. idea is bunk just 
the same. 
oSeef> 


God Save the President! 


News from the sick-room in the White 
House is not very satisfying. ‘That the peo- 
ple are in warm sympathy with the stricken 
President is abundantly evident. They wish 
and pray that such a gallant fighter for his 
cause will soon be restored to health. From 
the nature of the specialisms of the doctors 
called into consultation and from trustworthy 
persons who have been close to the White 
House attendants I gather that the President’s 
ailment is mental and nervous, manifestiag 
itself in extreme excitability and lack of ca 
ordination of ideas. I am told the break be 
came noticeable first when, shortly after the 
President left California, he received a tele- 
eram from the Southern senators, saying that 
if he purposed, as James Hamilton Lewis had 
proclaimed, to come out at the Labor confer- 
ence for railroad nationalization and_ the 
Plumb plan, they, after supporting his treaty 
against their better judgment, would openly 
repudiate and denounce him as a Socialist. 
This, coming after Frank Walsh’s desertion 
on the Trish issue and Bullitt’s revelations 
concerning Russia, brought about the condi- 
tion of highly nervous irritability, now some- 
what subsided. but still so painful that it was 
only on Saturday last that his daughters were 
permitted to see him. This condition, it 1s 
expected, will yield shortly to treatment and 
quiet. It is said there is no reason to fear 
permanent mental alienation. lhe President 
simply went to pieces temporarily under the 
terrific strain of the past eleven months. He 
is not vet out of danger of recurrent excite- 
ment or of relapse into exhaustion, but the 
physicians are unanimously hopeful. And 
that hope is furthered by the people’s prayers. 
God save the President of the United States! 
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The Absconding Bond-Bearers 

One thing the Liberty loans did that is not 
all to the good. ‘They multiplied the thefts 
of securities by runners between the broker- 
age houses and the banks in New York down 
below the late Inspector Byrnes’ dead line for 
crooks. The profusion of Liberty bonds dur- 
ing the war made them as fluid as currency. 
Millions passed from house to house as thou- 
sands did before and the messengers who 
carried them as collateral or in settlement of 
transactions grew too familiar with them. 
People all about the boys talked in billions 
and the making of fortunes in half a minute 
caused an intense infection of the youths with 
the wealth virus. The messengers lit out, two 
or three a day for a while, with their burden 
of securities. Most of them were captured 
and the bonds recovered, but at last report 
there were about thirty-five of the absconders 
still missing. Now the business men are Or- 
ganized after the manner of a Kansas horse 
thief association. They are determined that 
none of the messengers shall escape, that in 
the tracking of them there shall be no let-up. 
The relentlessness of the banks and express 
companies towards those who rob them 1s to 
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be adopted by the brokers. The boys are to 
be run down even to the ends of the earth. 
Besides this the surety companies have got 
busy on the bond thefts. They have had to 
pay out a lot of money on losses through mes- 
sengers. ‘They are going to insist that those 
who send bonds and other valuable paper by 
messenger shall have those messengers accom- 
panied by armed guards. ‘They are also going 
to limit the amount of insurance they will 
write on the transfer of securities, so that 
brokers who do not guard their messengers 
will have no protection against loss in transit. 
It has been said of course that robberies 
would be minimized if messengers were better 
paid, but for the abilities required in the posi- 
tion the brokers say the boys are very well 
paid. They get wartime wages and their 
prosperity only adds to their temptations to 
feed the fires of their extravagance. But no 
matter what the boys are paid the Wall street 
atmosphere is one not conducive to the de- 
velopment of high resisting power against 
temptation in youths who hear and see and 
read about the operations by which some of 
their employers clean up thousands of dollars 
in the twinkling of an eye. Get-rich-quick 
cannot long be a “suppressed wish” and the 
theft “complex” is soon in evidence. Banker- 
and-brokerdom has not yet called in the psy- 
cho-analysts to devise a cure for the epidemic 
of levanting messengers. 
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The Moral Gary 

Dip you see that Judge Gary said that the 
closed shop industry is immoral? That's 
what he said. Judge Gary is a great moral- 
ist—as great as Duns Scotus. We recall 
how he was shocked when Charlie Schwab 
bucked the bank of Monte Carlo, and when 
William E, Corey wedded an actress. Judge 
Gary is an arbiter elegantiarum in such mat- 
ters. He wouldn't even covet his neighbor’s 
wife, nor his ox, nor his ass—and if he did, 
why, he’d buy her or it. Judge Gary likes 
the open shop because, I suppose, there’s no 
use locking the stable door after the horse 
or the ox or the ass is stolen. The closed 
shop he detests because—well, because he 
doesn’t close it. His open shop is a closed 
shop to collective bargaining and democ- 
ratizers of industry. And it is not immoral 
at all to force a strike by refusing to discuss 
workers’ grievances. ©, Judge Gary is a 
very moral person indeed. “The moral 
Gary” will go down to history along with 
“the moral Gower” so named by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, though for the life of me, having 
never read the “Confessio Amantis,” | can’t 
say why Gower is “the moral Gower.” 

The Judge is in favor of unions, he says, 
but he won’t deal with their representatives. 
This is moral, too, in the Gary manner. “I 
love you, poor man,” said the plutocrat in 
the story, “but”’—calling to the butler— 
“James, throw this fellow out: he’s breaking 
my heart with his tale of distress.” Is not 
Judge Gary looking out for the widow and 
orphan stockholders in the Steel Corpora- 
tion? Sure he is. That’s why he won't dis- 
cuss grievances with representatives of the 
union men working in the steel mills. O 
widow and orphan stockholders in big cor- 
porations, what moralities are committed in 
your names! For you unionism is to be 
broken in this country. And the too pre- 
viousness of John Fitzpatrick and W. Z. 
Foster in pulling a strike without having 
the industry organized enough to get out a 
mapority o fworkers helps you. But Judge 
Gary is a moral man he’d have us know. 
We never “deniged” it, so we didn’t. He is 
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as moral a man as any man living in this 
world who is no more moral than he. It is 
Gary morality that wins over Labor force. 
He is so moral that he won’t have the 
United States senators inspecting his mills. 
He runs a decent house and it’s so moral 
he won’t let the morality squad ccme in. 
The strike isn’t a question of wages and 
conditions: it’s a moral question and Gary’s 
moral supremacy is admitted—by Gary. He 
won't even let President Wilson talk to him 
on a moral issue like that. It is exquisitely 
moral to be for unionism, but against its ap- 
plication, to identify trades unionism with 
Bolshevism, to choke off petitions of 
workers for better pay and better treatment 
and say that such action is preventing revo- 
lution. It is also moral to say the Govern- 
ment should control basic industries and at 
the same time to say that one won’t discuss 
labor issues in such an industry before a 
Government arbitration commission. 

Who shall question the morality of Judge 
Gary? Echo answers “Who?” Hasn’t he 
won the strike? That indicates his morality. 
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Nothing succeeds like excess of morality. 
He has put the kibosh on Fitzpatrick and 
Foster—that’s plain. But he has also tagged 
trades unionism as anti-Americanism, and 
it may be that he has “hollered” before he’s 
out of the woods altogether. The moral 
judge has gloated a little too much for the 
public stomach to stand it. “Behold me, 
the moral Gary: I have crushed unionism 
by sheer moral force: I have saved the coun- 
try from syndicalism and sabotage and 
sovietism.” Here is suppressio vesi and sug- 
gesto falsi in a great moralist. Unionism 1s 
not syndicalism or sabotage or sovietism, and 
the people know it. The people may soon 
swat the moral Gary and his corporation. In- 
deed he has made too much of a case for him- 
self—which is the way with supermoralists. 
The people may approve of his defeating W. 
Z. Foster but he practically declares war to 
the death on unionism and thus may strength- 
en it to come back upon him later. 

But be it known of all men that Judge Gary 
is a moral man in excelsis. 


Miss Akins’ Triumph 


By William Marion Reedy 


N THE Empire theatre, of glorious dra- 
matic memories, Monday evening, Miss 
Zoe Akins of St. Louis and the Mirror 
School of Literature, had a triumph in the 
first presentation of her play “Declassee,” be- 
fore an old time audience of culture and 
fashion. Ethel Barrymore, lovely and_ be- 
loved not less for her recent noble champion- 
ship of the astors’ strike than for her mi- 
metic genius, was the star in the constellation 
of a splendid company, among whom Claude 
King, an actor from England, stood forth 
conspicuously for acting at once strong, subtle 
and restrained. The audience received play 
and star ecstatically. 

I was glad for and proud of the St. Louis 
author, when she acknowledged the call for 
her appearance and passed up the honors to 
Miss Barrymore. “Declasse’” is the best so- 
ciety drama of American origin in a genera- 
tion, surpassing the best of Clyde Fitch, and 
indeed a finer work of art than “The Second 
Mrs, ‘Tanqueray.” 

It is possessed of everything a good play 
needs: characterization, passion, humor, ac- 
tion and consistent literary cohesiveness. It 
is brilliant without sacrifice of substance and 
the emotions in it are never spurious. It is 
deliciously smooth in construction and dar- 
ing in its departure from dramatic conven- 
tion. ‘Though a society play it is wholesome- 
ly unartificial. Miss Akins’ touch, light or 
serious, is ever sure, and the atmosphere is 
sanely sweet, though the title might indicate 
the contrary. That my opinion is that of 
practically all the New York critics on Tues- 
day morning is not, I hope, in derogation of 
its correctness. ‘The play tells of a wilding 
woman wedded to a boozy and brutal lord. 
She has met and loved a young American 
who has a yellow streak. The lord has ac- 
cused the youth of cheating at cards but has 
no proof. The lady makes her husband apolo- 
gize to the American. In another game the 
American is caught cheating. The lady calls 
the guests to the drawing room and apologizes 
to her husband after the American has said 
he will show the husband her fond letters, and 
he does. Out in the world, declassee, goes the 


wife and then down hill in madcap fashion. 
Arriving in New York, longing to be in Eng- 
land, cut by former friends, living on a 
pearl a day from her necklace—there’s a 
childlikeness in her abandon that is winsomely 
wistful and Aprilian. She meets Rudolph 
Solomon, former street gamin, now multi- 
millionaire, art connoisseur, rival of the Bri- 
tish Museum and an amateur of women. He 
would marry her and makes the proposal in a 
marvelous scene wherein his affection is shot 
through with painful doubt of the woman’s 
stability or capacity for loyalty. She assents. 
Then—the lover appears from South Africa. 
A half-truth hint of the woman’s past and the 
arrival of the old lover causes the fundamen- 
tally fine plutocrat to withdraw from the 
marriage project. The woman leaves the 
house, and is run over on the street, is brought 
back and the lover, purified, repentent, comes 
to her feet to receive forgiveness as she dies, 
with a smiling flash of her blithe spirit of old. 

This is a poor foreshortening of the play. 
Nothing but the play itself as played can give 
its quality of tender lightness playing over 
the tragedy of the woman, reckless, wilfull 
but pure of heart. It holds the audience for 
long reaches of tense stillness breaking into 
waves of relieving applause. The playful- 
ness that manifests itself in the scintillatingly 
clever lines of satirically percipient epigrams 
is held deftly subordinate to the seriously emo- 
tional. ‘“Declassee” is a masterpiece of its 
kind and not in many years has a play at all 
approaching its artistic value been presented 
with such finish of acting as is shown by 
Miss Barrymore, Claude King, Charles Fran- 
cis, Harry Plimmer, Katherine Harris and 
Gabrielle Ravine. I hold it a happy fortune 
in a not unhappy life to have been one of those 
to witness this artistic arrival of a young 
woman whose first writing was done for this 
paper. When all the Empire audience of 
Monday evening are old timers, believe me, 
they'll be telling the youngers of the time that 
Ethel: Barrymore found the first best medium 
for her genius in the genius of Zoe Akins’ 
‘‘Declassee.” 

New York, October 5. 
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Stabbing the Constitution 
By Charles B. Mitchell 


DON’T know 
Henry F. Atwood, of Chicago, except 


anything about one 

that he is a lawyer; that he admires 
Aristotle, James Madison, Alexander 
Hamilton, Nicholas Murray Butler and 
Henry D. Estabrook, and regards what 
they have to say as the last word in 
political wisdom; that he lectures, or at 
least advertises to give lectures on “The 
Constitution an Antidote to Bolshevism,” 
and “God in American History”; that 
he hates democracy with a consuming 
hatred; that he thinks the people are 
fools, but may be trusted to elect wise 
men to represent them in Government; 
that he believes the Bushmen of Africa 
could be at once civilized by translating 
the Constitution of the United States 
into their language, and establishing a 
Government on the model set up by the 
“Fathers for America’; that he believes 
history since 1788 has no message and 
no meaning, and is a mere “tale of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing;” and that 
he has written a book entitled “Back to 
the Republic,” which is published by 


with quotations from David Jayne Hill 
and Henry D. Estabrook, and for which 
same volume I have just sent him a 
dollar. It is worth it—as a curiosity. 

I first heard of the book through a 
newspaper notice that it was being sent 
out in large numbers, gratis, to people 
throughout the country, who are moul- 
ders of public opinion; I presume to aid 
them in their task. Not being one of 
this class, I wrote the author for a copy, 
asking him to send me a bill for it, 
which he has done, and I have paid it. 

The mention of the circulation of the 
book prepared me for its character. It 
carried my mind back to the days when 
Ida Tarbell first stripped the mask off 
the Standard Oil Company. One Gil- 
bert Holland Montague, a Harvard post- 
graduate student, selected that severely 
criticised financial institution as a sub- 
ject for a thesis, and proceeded to can- 
onize it. Only one “n,” please; Ida had 
used the two. Result: the Standard Oil 
Company printed the thesis, and sent a 
complimentary copy to every minister in 
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a prominent New York corporation 
What Mr. Atwood’s ambitions 
are, in this line, I am not advised. 

I wrote Mr. Atwood that I might 
want to review his book in an article 
on “The Reaction Against Democracy.” 
He replied that he hoped, for the wel- 
fare of the Republic, that there was a 
reaction against Democracy. The 
Southwest (he continued) has been 
rather barren of statesmen, and has 
made little contribution to the public 


lawyer. 


by quoting one paragraph from a chap- 
ter in which he treats of the Republic in 
a way that is very familiar to any reader 
of the Federalist, as the golden mean 
autocracy 
“Polygamy,” he says, 
plural marriage, is to the domestic world 
what autocracy is to government; pro- 
miscuity, or free love, is to the domestic sho 
world what democracy is to government; gift 
monogamy, one man and one woman Atv 
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service. I was inclined, for the mo- lawfully wedded, promacme legitimate = 
ment, to plead guilty for my section (I children and serving as a unit in society, pa 
am an Oklahoman) ; but I bethought me 'S to the domestic world what the repub. = 
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John,” and Big Bill Thompson, and Isn’t that worth a _ dollar? But pia 
William E. Lorimer, and Roger Sullivan, if any reader of this article is ee 
and marveled at the nerve of this Chi- inclined to balk at my recommen- = 
cago assailant of democracy. It is at dation to purchase the book, and in- eid 
least to smile! sists that the foregoing isn’t worth more es 
1 said the book had value as a curi- than fifty cents, I can concede it, and re 
osity. Let me make that statement good still show him his money’s worth. Mr. we 
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against the people. 





Atwood argues that Mr. Root should 
nave refused to go to Russia on a com- 
mission with Russell, and insisted that 
he should go alone, take with him a copy 
of the Constitution of the United States 
translated into Russian, solemnly read 
and explain it to the assembled Russian 
people, offer to guide them in setting up 

4 replica thereof in Russia, and, if they 

should refuse to accept the proffered 

gift, come home. “That,” says Mr. 

Atwood, “would have sounded a clear 

note, and if Mr. Root had gone under 

those conditions, he would have given 

Russia a clear, definite and constructive 

message.” I am reminded of the story 

told (I believe) by Barrett Wendell, con- 
cerning the remarks of two Harvard 
men about Lowell as a teacher of litera- 
ture. The two met, years after gradu- 
ation, one of them a literary critic, the 
other a philological shark. The phil- 

ologue had a copy in his pocket of a 
new edition of the “Chanson de Roland.” 

“How wonderfully,” remarked the critic, 
“Lowell used to give us the spirit of 
that.’ Yes,” answered the philologue, 
“and mighty little else.” 

Tt. 

One of the red-letter remarks on the 
cover of the book is this: “Autocracy 
has received a telling blow. The 
Dangers of Democracy now confront 
us.’ The primary danger of democracy 
lies in this, according to Mr. Atwood: 
that it is a departure from the standard 
‘form of government. “The men who 
founded this republic,” he says, answered 
that question (what is the best form of 
government) by evolving the standard 
form of government. It is the right 
standard in the science of government, 
just as the Golden Rule is the correct 
standard in the philosophy of right liv- 
ing; the Ten Commandments in the 
realm of law; the ten digits in the 
science of mathematics; the alphabet in 
the languages,” etc., etc. “This stand- 
ard form of government would work 
better that any other form in any coun- 
try, under any conditions, in the midst 
of any people, just as the other stand- 
ards heretofore enumerated that have 
been universally adopted, work better in 
their various fields than anything else 
that has been devised.” He is not afraid 
of extremes; he mentions “darkest 
Africa,” “densest China,” “chaotic Rus- 
sia,” and “impulsive Mexico,” as coun- 
tries which would be at once and in- 
finitely benefited by adopting the Consti- 
tution of the United States, as well as 
France” and “intellectual 
England.” Mr. Atwood clearly belongs 
in the pre-evolutionary era. Politics 
is, with him, a purely deductive science. 

And here is Mr. Atwood’s definition 
of a republic: 

“A republic is a form of government 

under a constitution which provides for 
the election of (1) an executive and (2) 
a legislative body, who, working to- 
gether in a representative capacity, have 
all power of appointment, all powcr of 
legislation, all power to raise revenues 
and appropriate expenditures, and are 
required to create (3) a judiciary to 
Pass upon the justice and legality of 
their governmental acts, and to recog- 
nize (4) inherent individual 
rights.” 


“chivalrous 


certain 


The milk in the cocoanut lies in the 
words I have italicized. “All power,” as 
When the people 
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have once elected officials, they should 
go back home, attend to their business, 
and not presume to meddle with the 
despots they have created by their votes. 
The meddling of the people in politics 
is the great bugaboo of Mr. Atwood’s 
book. “The next most sacred thing 
about the Constitution,” says Mr. At- 
wood, “is that it provided the people 
could do two things only: first, vote for 
President once in four years; second, 
vote for a member of Congress from 
their district once in two years. You 
may read and reread the Constitution, 
and you cannot find another thing that 
the people are permitted to do. The 
Constitution provides for absolutely 
strict representative government and 
gives the people no voice in the solu- 
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tion of governmental problems save that 
of electing representatives to work out 
the problems.” In other words: elect 
a bunch of men as President and Con- 
gressman, and let them do as_ they 
please. Their only responsibility is to 
the prospect of their re-election. The 
people haven’t anything to say between 
elections. But suppose that some of 
these officials make enough, by helping 
to put over some big financial legisla- 
tion, by their alliance with interests 
which are using legislation to enrich 
themselves and their friends, so that 
they don’t care to be re-elected. Oh, 
no; says Mr. Atwood; that couldn’t 
happen. Why not? Why, simply be- 
cause, “under the Constitution, it was 
assumed that just as we select people 
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with musical talent to give concerts, 
just so the people would elect 
men of governmental ability to execu- 
tive and legislative positions, and per- 
mit them, in a representative capacity, 
to work out the varied and oftentimes 
perplexing problems of government.” 
Mr. Atwood does not investigate the 
question how far that assumption has 
been justified by subsequent history. 
History, since 1783, has no interest for 
him, except as he can quote it against 
democracy. In fact, he does not assume 
to subject “republican” form of govern- 
ment, which he so often eulogizes, to the 
test of facts. Judging from the fact 
that he lectures, or advertises to lec- 
ture, on “God in American History,” 
I infer that he believes that the Con- 
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stitution and the Scriptures stand about 
on a par in point of divine inspiration. 
That. which is divinely inspired does not 
need to submit itself to the test of 
facts, according to the orthodox. The 
very suggestion that such a test should 
be applied is heresy, not to say blas- 
phemy. The reason why we should get 
“back to the republic” is not primarily 
because the republic works best, but 
because it is the standard, and the lath- 
ers were infallible. 
But such deductive logic, inherited 
from Duns Scotus, is too high and dry 
for the common people. They are per- 
haps not so intellectual as Mr. Atwood; 
they have an unfortunate habit of con- 
sidering facts. They used to elect their 
governors, in state and nation, and then 
leave them to their own devices, as Mr. 
Atwood urges that they should. And 
what was the result? Years ago | hap- 
pened to be in the office of the chief 
lobbyist of the New York Central Rail- 
road in Albany. A door was ajar which 
was not meant to be ajar; and through 
it | heard the lobbyist giving a list of 
the senators and_ representatives he 
wanted on the railroad committees. I 


made a mental note of the names; and 
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the next morning when the committees 
were announced the members of the 
railroad committees, in both branches 
of the legislature, tallied with the list. 
And I happened to learn that the same 
railroad paid the whole hotel bill of the 
leader of one of the parties in the Sen- 
ate for the entire winter. Of course 
that doesn't tally with the “assumption” 
mentioned above. And the people, be- 
coming conscious that. such things were 
being done in every state, that practi- 
cally all of the legislatures were con- 
trolled by railroad attorneys like Josiah 
H. Drummond of Maine, or Bill Phelps 
of Missouri, concluded that even if 
democracy might have its defects it was 
the lesser of two evils. 

When we had the “republic,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Atwood, say prior to 1896, 
the big corporations controlled the leg- 
islatures, the trusts put up prices at 
their pleasure and ruined any competi- 
tors they chose, while the workingmen 
were guilty of criminal conspiracy if 
they combined to make wages follow 
We found 
no way of remedying these conditions 


prices in their upward flight. 


except by making our legislatures re- 


sponsible to the people, so far as pos- 
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sible, between elections. We haven't 
been able to amend the Constitution 
of the United States very much; but 
the initiative and referendum, and the 
recall, have done much in state, county 
and municipal governments to put the 
old evils out of business. We have 
got far enough in the amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States 
to make another Addicks case impossible 
by providing for popular election of 
United States senators. In other words, 
we had to get some democracy into 
American politics. Mr. Atwood ob- 
jects to democracy. Does he wish, I 
wonder, to go back to Addicks? 
iON & 

The fundamental trouble with Mr. 
Atwood’s conception of his subject is 
that he regards the infusion of ‘‘democ- 
into American governmental af- 
As a mat- 


racy” 
fairs as a modern invention. 
ter of fact there are two great political 
traditions in America: the democratic 
and the republican; and the democratic 
is the older of the two. The “repub- 
licanism” of the Constitution was a re- 
action against the “democracy” of the 
Declaration of Independence; and ithe 
opposition and interaction of these two 
political ideals, and the modern attempt 
to make a svnthesis of the two in Pro- 
xressivism, constitute the inner soul of 
the political history of the American 
nation. Mr. .\twood misses that soul; 


he has evidently become con- 


scious of its existence; and there are 


never 


many other American citizens, some of 
intelligence, who have not vet. attained 
the clear vision. Traditional spectacles 
still distort the focus, destroy perspec- 
tive, and pervert the true color of our 
governmental and economic history. Let 
me review it briefly, from the stand- 
point I have just defined, in closing this 
article. The voters in the next presi- 
dential campaign will, if I mistake not 
the issues likely to be placed before 
them, need to understand American his- 
tory aright, as they have never needed 
to in any other campaign since 1860 at 
least. Such a review will not be ir- 
relevant to the consideration of Mr. At- 
wood’s book. It will reveal the fact, 
I think, that he, and others like him, 
stabbing the Constitution 
when they believe themselves to be 
holding up a shield for its protection. 

Mr. Atwood says that to Alexander 
Hamilton “we owe more than to any 
other single individual for the standard 
form of government.” That. is, for the 
Constitution of the United States. I 
am sure that he would regard Jeffer- 
son as the incarnation of the evil in- 
Huences of democracy. All the follow- 
ers of the Hamilton cult seem to do so 
A very amusing recent evidence of this 
feeling is supplied by John Corbin’s ar- 
ticle on “Jefferson and Wilson,” in the 
last issue of the North American Re- 
view. And if Hamilton was the mas- 
ter-spirit in the framing of the Consti- 
tution, Jefferson was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
political views of Jefferson underwent 
any fundamental change between 1776 
and his election to the presidency in 
1800. We do no violence to history, 
therefore, by seeking in the Declara- 
tion of Independence for the definition 
of democracy. We find it theré defined 
in human terms. It begins to define it- 
self by the mention of fundamental hu- 


are really 


man values. “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and 
the Pursuit of Happiness. That to se- 
cure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, ‘deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the goy- 
erned. ‘That whenever any form of 
vovernment becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or abolish it, and to institute 
new government, laying its foundations 
on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness.” There is nothing here 
about any standard form of govern- 
ment. Any government is entitled to 
be protected against the hand of change 
or the sword of destruction so long as 
it conserves humanitarian values, and 
no longer. The people are the supreme 
power in the State. They have the right 
to alter or abolish any government when 
they find that it serves the purpose of 
an oligarchy against the multitude, or 
of property against humanity. For 
there are two great tests of the value 
of a government. According to one, 
that government is most nearly ideal 
which affords the completest protection 
to property rights. According to the 
other, that is the highest form of gov- 
ernment which does most to make the 


largest possible number of people hap-. 


py, healthy, free and prosperous. Jef- 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, gave the classic expression 
to the latter ideal. The Constitution of 
the United States was framed on the 


ferson, in the 


opposite principle. 

This may seem a startling statement: 
but let us look at a few facts. The 
the formation of 


original impulse to 
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the Constitution “of 1788,” as Mr. At- 
wood calls it, came from the merchants 
of the country. Conditions as they were 
had become bad for business. Bank- 
ruptcy was so widespread as to seem 
to be the normal human condition. The 
currency in circulation was almost val- 
ueless. The various states were laying 
restrictions on interstate commerce. So 
the business men called a convention 
to meet at Annapolis in 1786, to see 
what could be done about a new Con- 
stitution, or radical amendments to the 
old one, which would better business. 
Hamilton took hold of this convention, 
and succeeded in evolving from it the 
Constitutional Gonvention of 1787. The 
Constitution, as it was laid before the 
people, had a provision in it against the 
passing of laws by any state impairing 
the obligation of contracts. It seems 
that the legislatures of various states 
had been passing stay-laws, in the na- 
ture of moratoria, to protect insolvent 
debtors from legal process until they 
could get on their feet. This could 
never be done again, in the face of that 
Constitutional provision. But there was 
no guarantee in it of freedom of speech 
or the press, no protection against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures; none 
of the provisions for the protection of 
human rights afterwards contained in 
the first ten amendinents. The Con- 
stitution was adopted by an electorate, 
or rather, by delegates supposed to rep- 
resent an electorate, which was severe- 
ly restricted by property qualifications. 
There were only about 120,000 voters 
in a population of some 3,000,000. But 
then the advocates of the Con- 
stitution could not put it over, without 
compromising with the “democrats,” 
whom Hamilton hated as _ bitterly as 
Mr. Atwood himself. The result of that 
compromise was the adoption, after the 
ratification of the Constitution, of those 
ten amendments. The very individual 
Mr. Atwood harps on 
would never have been guaranteed by 


evell 


rights which 
the Constitution had it not been for the 
abhorred “democracy.” 

The final and conclusive proof that 
the Constitution of the United States 
was framed primarily for the purpose 
of protecting property, property rights, 
and business, is contained in the work 
of Hamilton during the administration 
of Washington. Hamilton, Mr. Atwood 
concedes, had the chief hand in fram- 
ing the new instrument of government. 
He also takes in hand the task of set- 
ting the government to be formed un- 
der it on its feet, and getting it into 
operation. And what was the purpose 
of Hamilton’s administration of the 
Treasury? To get the United States 
in a solvent condition, as 
possible, may but 
Lodge, almost: adores 
Hamilton, confesses, or rather, seems 
to boast, that he had in mind a second- 
ary purpose, which was almost as im- 
Let me 
quote the senator’s language: “Hamil- 
ton’s scheme went farther, seeking to 
Create a strong, and, so far as was 
possible and judicious, a permanent class 
all over the country, without regard to 
existing political affiliations, but bound 
to the government as a government by 
the strongest of all ties, the tie of im- 
mediate and personal pecuniary inter- 
est. The wisdom of this was obvious, 


sovernment 


soon as one say; 


Senator who 


portant as the primary one. 
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when the object was to sustain a great 
experiment; yet at the same time Ham- 
ilton’s purpose was not simply by the 
spread of a popular loan to unite a 
numerous body of men in the support 
of the government, but chiefly and 
mainly to bring to his side a class al- 
ready in existence, that which controlled 
the capital of the country. The full in- 
tent of the policy was to array prop- 
erty on the side of the Government.” 
And that, of course, could not be done 
except by arraying the government on 
the side of property. The moneyed 
classes, the interests of 
the day, were to be lined up with the 
Federal government against the demo- 


big business 
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cratic interests which predominated in 
so many of the states, and which Sena- 
tor Lodge concedes commanded the 
sympathy of the majority of the Ameri- 
can people, not because it was the 
standard form of government, but “by 
the tie of immediate and personal pe- 
cuniary interest.’ Hamilton believed, 
so Senator Lodge says, in “the recogni- 
tion of classes and of the political 
rights ‘of property.” The plan which 
he presented to the convention and 
which was not adopted, provided for 
a president and senators elected for life 
by the propertied classes of the coun- 
try. He only supported the Constitu- 
tion because it. was the most oligarchic 
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instrument he could get the Convention 
When he became Secretary 
of the Treasury, it was. with the belief 
that the Constitution would be a fail- 
ure unless the government could be 
brought more closely into alliance with 
the propertied classes of the country 
than the majority of the convention had 
considered right and advisable; and one 
of the primary purposes of his finan- 
cial measures was to overcome as far 
as possible the effect of any “demo- 
cratic” elements which might accident- 
ally have crept into the Constitution. 
The Constitutional tradition is really 
the Hamiltonian tradition: a Federal 
government in alliance with the “money 


to consider. 
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power,” opposed to State governments property qualification for the suffrage Judge Robert Grant, on February 25, 


more or less democratic in spirit. in Massachusetts on the ground that 

The persistence of that tradition in property was the cornerstone of Ameri- 
American politics is indicated by two can institutions, and should be allowed 
historic incidents, which have recently a predominant influence in the control 
come to my attention. One of them I of the Government. The other is a 
should have known before: that Daniel conversation between ex-President 
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Africa, and the things began to happen 


1912, made public by Mr. Thayer. The which have scared Mr. Atwood into 
three gentlemen were talking over writing “Back to the Republic.” 

Roosevelt’s Columbus speech before the For Roosevelt conceived a_ really 
Ohio Constitutional convention. Mr. revolutionary idea; had already con- 


Thayer was objecting to the initiative ceived it, in fact, and during his second 
and referendum because they would be term in the presidency had begun to do 
destructive of true representative gov- something towards carrying it out. It 
ernment. To which Mr. Roosevelt re- was the idea of destroying the nexus 
plied, “I can name forty-six senators between the national government and 
who secured their seats, and hold them the money power; of putting human 
by the favor of a Wall Street magnate yalues above property values as the 
and his associates, in different parts supreme object of the action of the 
of the country. Do you call that popu- national government; of using the 
lar representative government?” Hamiltonian national organization for 

The tradition of the Declaration of carrying out the humanitarian and 
Independence had persisted, too. The Democratic principles of the Declara- 
Republican party of Jefferson was tion of Independence. That was what 
founded on it. Most of the State Con- Roosevelt meant by the “New National- 
stitutions, especially in the West, are ism” which he preached in the Progres- 
Jeffersonian in spirit. In the further sive campaign of 1912, and which he 
course of national politics, the abolition- stood for in the Republican party, after 
ists made it the basis of their appeal his reconciliation, down to the time of 
ior the liberation of the slaves. The his death. The Progressive party went 
modern Republican party, historically to pieces, but the fervent evangelism of 
the successor of the Constitutional par- Roosevelt has been advancing the 
ty of the Whigs, taking over the aboli- cause, in general politics, ever since. 
tion crusade, was forced to elect as its More laws have been passed in the 
first president a man who was the various States of the Union since 1912 
very embodiment and product of the for the protection of human happiness, 
Declaration— Abraham Lincoln; al- more laws which come within the scope 
though one might suggest that when the of what is called “the police power,” I 
Republicans had freed the slaves on yerily believe, than in all previous 
the ground that all men are by nature American history; and certainly more 
free and equal they straightway pro- have been passed by Congress. Old 
ceeded to forget that the Declaration devotees of the Jeffersonian tradition, 
of Independence had any application to and old admirers of Hamilton, have 
white men, and swung into the full cur- peen found working side by side in the 
rent of the Hamiltonian tradition. The cause of what has come to be known 
political philosophy of Bryan is simply as “Progressivism.” The philosophy of 
a renaissance of Jeffersonism ; the the reconciliation of the two traditions 
democracy of the Declaration of In- ya, been set forth in one of the most 
dependence, and a truly Jeffersonian ;omarkable books in the whole range 
distrust of any proposal to extend more of American political literature, George 
than absolutely necessary the sphere Of fyerhert Croly’s “The Promise of 
Federal activity. Of course the Demo- American Life.” But no synthesis for 
cratic tradition has been opposed and yyy Atwood! No compromise with the 
denounced by the Constitutional parties; infnite evils of popular government! 
the Whig, Rufus Choate, called the Dec- Down with the Declaration of Inde- 
laration a mass of “glittering generali- pendence! Up with the Constitution! 
ties” and the Kansas Republican In- By Saint Estabrook (Henry D), Up, 


galls echoed the phrase. Guards, and at them! 


Ly. Synthesis is usually the end of any 
the two controversy concerning practical human 
The truth is never wholly on 


The matters mentioned in 
foregoing paragraphs suggest the evi- affairs. 
dence for the statement already fore- one side. It must be reached by com- 
shadowed: that the great political par- promise and adjustment. And_ the 
ties of the country, Federalists and Re- analysis of our history, as I have sug- 
publicans, Whigs and Democrats, and gested it above, in the light of modern 
Democrats and Republicans, have lined changes in industrial, economic and so- 
up under the opposing banners of these cial life, shows that only in the com- 
the democratic con- bination of nationalism and humani- 
ception of the Declaration of Independ- tarianism can we find the solution of 
or Hamil- our complex problems. Times change; 
and politics must change with them. The 
work of Hamilton was what his day 
denianded. The supreme need of the 
American people in 1789 was a govern- 
ment which would encourage business, 
promote the creation and accumulation 
of property, insure national prosperity. 
the “money power,” with its forty-six In those early days the man who- 
men in the Senate by the grace of a couldn’t succeed in accumulating prop- 
Wall Street magnate. There were the erty in any other way could go to the 
State governments, largely under the frontier, where farms might be had for 
control of the people, under Constitu- the settling and clearing. But the time 
tions of more modern origin and form. came when these opportunities were no 
The champions of the rights of the longer open to take care of the man 
people were the champions of “State- who went to the bottom in fierce indus- 
because the people could do trial strife; when the propertyless work- 
of their ingman was dependent for his very ex- 


two conceptions: 


ence, or the “republican,” 
tonian, conception of the Constitution. 
In practical politics down to 1910, we 
had practicatly the same elements ex- 
isting which had characterized the polit- 
ical situation in the early years of the 
There was a Fed- 
alliance with 


nineteenth century. 
eral government still in 


rights,” 
more to control the action 
State governments than of the national istence on the capitalist who owned the 


government. In June of that year, factory, or the mine, or the railroad, 
Theodore Roosevelt came home from and must work as many hours, for such: 
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wages, as the employer might dictate; Consistent purchasing for investment approving comment on the proposition As regards industrial labor troubles 
when even little children were employed account was plainly apparent. It be- to guarantee at least 514 per cent on it is now assumed that. the worst has 
on the machines in the factory, while came especially vigorous after confident railroad stocks. The conclusion was been seen, largely as a result of the 
their fathers lay idle, because the chil- forecasts of constructive railroad legis- drawn that the conservatives had gained resolute attitude of Chairman E. H. 
dren did not need to be paid so much; lation at Washington. There was much the ascendancy. Gary, of the U. S. Steel Corporation, 


when great accumulations of wealth, 
working through corrupt political 
bosses, controlled the government, and 
forced it not. only to protect the great 
capitalists against foreign competition 
but to give them important economic 
and political advantages over the work- 
ers and consumers, which had immense 
money value; when laws, forced through 
legislatures by infinite labor, to palliate 
such conditions ever so little, were set 
aside as “unconstitutional” by the 
courts. The American people were 
driven, by this new political-economic 
serfdom, to revive the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence as their 
standard of protest and resistance. And 
yet they did not turn against the Con- 
stitution; they had learned to hold for 
it a traditional reverence, believing it 
to be adapted to cover all emergencies, 
and grow with the growth of ideals in 
government; and that it was capable 
of being infused with the democratic 
spirit of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and used to promote the humani- 
tarian values which are uppermost in 
the modern mind. Let me tell Mr. At- 
wood, right here and now, that the man 
who says the Constitution of the United 
States is incapable of fusion, by a devel- 
oping interpretation, even beyond the 
original conscious intent of its fram- 
ers, with the spirit of democracy, is 
raising parricidal hands against the in- 
strument which he professes to revere. 
If the American people ever come to 
believe that Mr. Atwood’s is the true and 
only interpretation of the spirit of the 
Constitution, they will sweep it into 
oblivion, 

ofeofoode 

Young Roosevelt, at a flying school 
in France, talked about his father’s 
farming experiences. “My father,” he 
said, “was a gentleman farmer for many 
years. Now he’d have a ranch. Now 
he’d have a plantation. The experience 
was costly. ‘Father,’ I said to him one 
day in my childhood, ‘what is a gentle- 
man farmer?’ ‘Quentin,’ said my fath- 
er, ‘a gentleman farmer is a chap who 
never raises anything except his hat’.” 


Sir Hubert von Herkomer, the well- 
known artist, who died recently, used to 
tell an amusing story of a London art 
dealer. This man had two beautiful 
reproductions of the painting, “The Ap- 
proaching Storm.” One of these pic- 
tures he placed in the show window, 
but it did not sell. At length, in order 
to draw attention to the picture he used 
the words “‘The Approaching Storm,’ 
especially suitable for a wedding pres- 
ent.” 

ene 
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Marts and Money 


Despite heavy selling for both ac- 
counts, the main drift in Wall Street 
values was distinctly upward in the past 
few days. The reactionary element. was 
discomfited by a singular display of 
strength and activity in the railroad de- 
Partment, adyances varying from two 
to three points in a number of cases. 








610-612 ‘‘The House 
Washington of 
Avenue Courtesy” 





610-612 Washington Avenue. 


A Diverse and Imposing Display of 


Dependable Furs 


At Prices Extremely Attractive 





The visitor from out of 
the city will find this 
store a splendid one in 
which to buy furs. 














































Furs, like diamonds, must be 
bought on confidence. Not one per- 
son in a thousand has expert knowl- 
edge on the subject. 


Full reliance may be placed in the 
quality of Sonnenfeld Furs—any 
coat, stole, wrap or novelty piece- 
Their styling is authentic and of de™ 
cided individuality—and the modest 
prices prevailing have won the 
approval of St. Louis women, and 
will win yours. 


Coats 


For Example 











Sealine Coats— 

$125.00 to $295.00 
Hudson Seal Coats— 

$250.00 to $795.00 
Nat. Muskrat Coats— 

$145.00 to $225.00 
Marmot Coats— 

$97.50 to $175.00 
Nat. Otter Coats— 

$285.00 to $395.00 
Taupe Nutria Coats— 

$195.00 to $250.00 
Nat. Squirrel Coats— 

$275.00 to $695.00 
Eastern Mink Coats— 


$695.00 to $895.00 
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Upon request we will mail you Our Booklet entitied 
‘‘How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds’”’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 

310 N. EIGHTH STREET 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
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Service 
to you is 
what 
counts 


T is service to you that counts—under- 
standing of your particular needs, 
courtesy and liberal treatment day 

after day, not when we are ready to give 
it, but when you are ready to ask it. 


Whether your balances are large or 
small, this organization can give you a 
distinctly personalized financial service. 
It is confidence in our ability to do this 
that makes us ask for your account. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Saint Louis 
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Mercan 

















Don’t'fail to utilize 
our various departments 
in every way you can 


for this is a bank to | 


USE 


E want you to think of the 
Mercantile Trust Company 

as an institution for your personal, | 
individual benefit; for the protec- | 
tion of your savings; for handling | 
your checking account; for man- | 
aging your property during your | 
lifetime or after your death; for 
safe deposit of your valuables— 
for transacting any business relat- 
ing to money or property. 
| 


Our ten highly specialized depart- 

. | 
ments are at your service. Our | 
officers are accessible at all times. 
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In banking circles the rising tendency 
in railroad quotations is viewed with 
pronounced feelings of satisfaction, and 
that and sufficient 
Issues class are widely 


for good reasons. 
of this 
tributed. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of them are owned by finan- 
institutions and insurance compa- 
nies. They constitute collateral for a 
great number of loans throughout the 
nation. For these reasons, substantial 
improvement in quoted values must exert 
highly favorable influences in many di- 
rections, especially as regard credit, fur- 
ther material expansion of which is not 
only desirable, but inevitable. 

The strained state of affairs in Great 
Britain is not regarded with real un- 
easiness. Hopeful deductions are drawn 
from the gradual strengthening of the 
position of the Bank of England, as well 
as from the slowly advancing rate of 
sterling exchange, which is $4.20 at this 
moment. It is generally believed that 
the lowest level has been seen, and that 
both the British and American govern- 
ments are prepared to resort to effi- 
cacious curative measures in the event 
of another sharp relapse. International- 
ization of finance is proceeding apace. 
The general situtaion is such as to ren- 
der mutual aid and co-operation impera- 


dis- 


cial 


tive. 

A significant feature of the market is 
the increasing resiliency of prices of Lib- 
erty and Victory bonds. It confirms 
what I said in the Mirror recently, viz. : 
that liquidation had about run its course, 
and that big amounts of the securities 
had absorbed by capitalistic in- 
vestors. The third Liberty 4%s_ indi- 
cate a rise from 94 to 96.10, and the 
fourth 4%4s from 92.40 to 94.42. It is 
fair to assume that further enhancement 
will be the next 
months. There's notable 
in the industrial and railroad bond list. 
Prices are on the up-grade, slowly but 


been 


witnessed in few 


firmness also 


surely. Offerings are quickly absorbed. 
They make but trifling impression upon 
prices. All these things are closely 


studied by trained investors and taken 
as signs that economic affairs are slowly 
mending not only in the United States, 
but throughout the world. It is real- 
ized of course that the process of bet- 
terment cannot be constant, and that it 
will be interrupted from time to time 
by more or less extensive reactions. As 
values advance, many holders of secur- 
ities will vield to the temptation to real- 
ize paper profits, with a view to buying 
back at concessions. Moreover, there is 
always the possibility of new serious 
troubles of some sort or other, and cau- 
tious account will be taken also of the 
disturbing influences of the Presidential 
campaign in 1920, 

All this notwithstanding, 
parties will bear in mind that quotations 
for high-grade securities have not yet 
advanced to preposterous levels, to 
levels, that is to say, which imply re- 
turns not consonant with the value of 
loanable funds. Prominent dividend- 
paying railroad shares are not at high 
levels. They return rates of 6% to 7% 
per cent in most cases. Take Union 
Pacific common, for example, now sell- 
ing at 123. It pays a dividend of $10 
a year, and has paid that for a number 
of years. The amount actually earned 
in 1918 on the $321,000,000 stock out- 
standing was 12.87 per cent. In addi- 


yourgeous 
5 






tion, it should be remembered that the 
company holds a large amount of se. 
curities in its treasury, the sum total 
of cash and_ investments exceeding 
$161,000,000. In the face of all this, no 
careful observer will feel surprised at 
the steady absorption of both railroad 
stocks and bonds. St. Louis & San 
Francisco A 4s, to take only one in- 
stance, registered a gain of nearly two 
points in the last week. 

It is an encouraging fact that thus far 
the demand for industrial and railroad 
bonds has been mostly confined to issues 
of unquestionable intrinsic value. In 
years gone by every great bull movement 
was preceded by heavy purchasing of 
first-class stocks and bonds, rather than 
speculative issues. Another auspicious 
feature of the present situation is the 
facility with which new issues of meri- 


torious securities are absorbed right 
along. Crucible Steel is quoted at 236 
at this writing. Conservative opinion 


is that this price is greatly beyond real 
value. There’s no valid reason, how- 
ever, for fearing that a break of, say, 
forty points might gravely imperil the 
general market. Stocks are more se- 
curely held at present than they ever 
have been, millions of shares having 
been bought outright or margined with 
Liberty or Victory bonds. Another thing 
to consider is that dominant financiers 
and governments are virtually compelled 
to protect financial markets both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The price of silver has risen further, 
the ruling figure being $1.1834 in New 
York after an advance to above $1.20. 
further enhancement appears probable, 
owing to the growing insufficiency of 


on 


inetallic reserves throughout. the world. 
The call money rate rose to 12 per cent 
the other day, but it failed to exert hurt- 
ful influences upon the market for se- 
curities. It was the result, in part, of 
and dividend disburse- 
ments incidental to the first day of Oc- 
tober. The last weekly statement of 
New York banks and trust companies 
disclosed an increase of $94,343,000 in 
loans, and an increase of $21,182,860 in 
surplus reserves. There’s no real un- 
easiness concerning the monetary posi- 
tion, it having been demonstrated in the 
past few months that "the prevailing 
financial system permits of rapid rectifi- 
cation of recurrent discrepancies or in- 
flation. 


large interest 


ot 
Finance in St. Louis. 

Latest proceedings on the local Bourse 
brought no change of real consequence. 
Priecs are steady in practically all lead- 
ing instances, and speculative demand 
still is of sufficient proportions to pre- 
vent sharp depreciation. Holders re- 
main confident of another upward move- 
ment, and are therefore inclined to add 


to their holdings on every moderate de- 


cline. The inquiry for investment 
bonds continues strikingly good. It is 
being stimulated by the hardening 


tendency in quotations for Government 
issues. 
Local Quotations. 


Boatmen's Bank ........ 132} 134 
Jefferson Batik  .........c.0-:0:cccssose 100 ae 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 1331 136% 
First National Bank rae 225% 
St. Thetis, TAO Tht scccsccceccs sscarseces 315 
United Railways pfd............... Phy? aes eo 
do 4s: .... SE we corn Lt 55 55% 
gE. Sti lL. & Sab. Sz... Lt rr eee 
Bee (G68 OL va icssssponscsconsss 69 YET 
este. BOOM POM. cccicccaessnausre aaa 59 
Kin. Tel, L.-D. 5s TT 
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duskedees theater will be for one week only with four 


y ouisv ille Home Tel. 






Certain-teed COM  -ee.se-eeeeeeeees 41 ssaccseses matinees, Monday (Columbus day), Wednes- 
do 2d pfd sapeseseesseecsseesenanecees 75 aeseneases day, Thursday and Saturday. 
Rice-Stix 2d Pid  a..ccsscsssvesee . 98 sees Se re 
Scruggs Ist Pid) ....-------0----0---- 8054 4 . : . 
Mo. Portland Cement .......... ; 79% 80 p At the American next week there will be a 
International Shoe com............ die 120% return engagement of that girl show de luxe 
oe ia ial all aa ae cance 9914 ah “Flo-Flo” with Handers and Millis as Pinky 
st Louis “Screw ea ine 2 205 and Aloysius again running the bride shop. 
Hydraulic FP. Brick com ........ 8% 9% “Flo-Flo” is concerned with an international 
do = a 1084 Prt romance though the nobleman turns to be 
ndiahoma e sesso sesese 4 “Io- : . Pe ‘ 
a. Coal ond Mie con. Cy bogus. Flo Flo is a vampirish model in the 
Granite-Bimetallic  ............-..---- 66% 70 exclusive bride shop; then there is an Ameri- 
National Candy com...............- bo? aa oan heiress, a Spanish count, a match-making 
do 2d pfd .............- - 101% mt mother and a beautiful chorus, every member 
Wagner Electric .....cccecececsecee sosccscees 180 . whisk ts “perfect thirty-six.” 
Frccttnd Ws sscscecemscsrepeen 7h g of which is a “perfect thirty-six. 
° % 
7 
* The Orpheum’s bill for the week of October 
Answers to Inquiries. 13 is headed by Gus Edwards, America’s 


Louis.—Ohio Cities popular composer, producer and theatrical man- 
While the 28€?: in a demi-song revue, in which he is 
supported ably by a demi-cast of new-found 
proteges, headed by Vincent O’Donnell (The 
Kid McCormack) and Alice and Hazel Fur- 
ness. Nat Nazarro, junior, with the Atlantic 
Fleet Jazz Band, will appear as a _ double- 
headliner. The remaining portion of the bill 
consists of Josephine and Henning, assisted 
by Ted Shapiro; Joseph E. Bernard in ‘‘Who 
is She;” Herschel Henlere presenting 
“Pianoflage;’’ Fox and Ward, the minstrel and 
vaudeville team; James Eadie and Ann Rams- 
den, a comedy duo of class; and Piasano pre- 
senting “‘At the Italian Front.” 


Constant READER, St. 
Gas should not be sold at a loss. 
stock has not been very active in 
weeks, there’s strong probability of a resump- 
tion of bold bull tactics in the near future 
in the absence of new developments of up- 
setting character. Indications are that large 
blocks have been accumulated since the drop 
from 61% to 49. Company has acquired 
valuable properties in Pennsylvania and a 
higher dividend rate may reasonably be looked 
for before long. 

L. O., Alton, Ill.—There are no prospects 
of a rise of ten points in Erie common at 
an early date, but there would be an advance 
to at least 20 or 21 in the event of enactment % 
of favorable legislation at Washington. There Valanova’s Gypsies, an aggregation of three 
has been talk of resumption of dividends on beautiful girls and three fine looking men, will 
first preferred stock, but it is unlikely that lead the vaudeville part of the Columbia bill 
such action will be taken before December 31, for the last half of the current week, and the 
1920. Much depends upon developments in the feature picture will be Olive Thomas in 
necessarily. If you are not “Upstairs and Down.” The Gypsies will pre- 
you should stick to your sent an offering embodying all the phases of 
better the art of terpsichore. Their dances are pre- 
physical condition than it ever has been, sented with all the grace and abandon of these 
Federal mismanagement notwithstanding. In half-wild people. “In the Dark” is a mystery 
genuine bull markets Erie usually gives a good ™elodramatic playlet, with unusual situations, 
account of itself by advancing considerably the plot dealing with the murder and _ the 
above intrinsic merits. horror of circumstantial evidence. Bell and 
SrocKHOLDER, Marlboro, Mass.—(1) Lake Arliss, a pair of dainty Misses in “Bits of 
Shore 31%4 per cent bonds, of 1997, are a Harmony and Song;” Bryant and Stuart, ‘The 


recent 


credit situation, 
pressed for cash, 
certificates, but the property is in 


first-class investment, and attractively valued I'wo Daffydils; and Little Pipifax, vaude- 
at 6914, the current price. There’s no danger ville’s funniest clown, complete the show. 
e z . . . . J 
of further material depreciation. The decline = 
seems to have run its course not only in this “The Brazilian Heiress,” a fine one-act 


representative bond issues. musical comedy rendered by Frankie Kelsey 


Sold as high and company will be the headline attraction 


but in all other 
The recent high notch was 74. 


as 1113¢ in 1900. A recovery to 95 is a re- at the Grand Opera House next week. Other 
mote probability in the next five years. (2) members will be Lizzie B. Raymond, Irish 
You should be able to sell your Armour & comedienne, in ‘‘Welcome Home,” concerned 


with a returned soldier seeking employment in 
his home town; the Winter Garden Revue of 
Chicago; the Two Kuehns, in ‘Dainty Differ- 
from 93 to ent Doings;’”’ Davis and McCoy, in “A Bit 
10714 in recent weeks. There may be a set- of Boobology;’’ Howard and Scott, dances 
back of a few points, but stock will go still that are different; George and Tony, “The 
higher by and by. Of course, if you bought Paper Pickers;” the Stanleys, Shadowgraph 
merely for a speculative turn, you should take novelty; the Mutt and Jeff and Sennett Come- 
your profit and re-purchase at a decline of four dies, St. Louis and Animated Weeklies, and 
or five points. Taking profits is a laudable Ditmar animal pictures. 

and lucrative practice. They say in Wall elosfooke 

Street that even J. P. Morgan is satisfied with 


Co. 4%s at a better price than 83% a few 
months hence. 
R. M. A., Braunfels, 


cific has recorded an advance 


Tex.—Southern Pa- 


_ Statement of the ownership, management, 
a gain of only one point occasionally. circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
"e . , i ss f 24, 1912, of REEpy’s Mrrror 
ARGONAU Sz *rancisco, al.—Cannot 8ress of August ee oe eens © oes ’ 
\RGONAT af an Francise Ca fi Cc , published weesly at St. Louis, Missouri, for 
recommend investment in Chinese Railway 5s, QOctober 1, 1919 
quoted at 5914, as compared with a recent State of Missouri, City of St. Louis, ss. 
high mark of 72. They were as low as 45 Before, me, a duly appointed notary public 
Politi AE adi Dee : we in and for the state and city aforesaid, per- 
olitical and economic conditions in the Orient sonally appeared Alma Meyer with power of 
are highly unsettled. A political upheaval in attorney from William Marion Reedy, who, 
China appears inevitable in the next few years. having been cule oe, engording to oF od 
The bonds leck cheap, of course, but 00 did poses and says that 1e is the editor an ub- 
: ’ lisher of ReEpy’s Mrrror, and that the follow- 
the Russian 5%s and 6%s when they were ing is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, 
quoted at 80 to 90, as against present values a true statement of the ownership and manage- 
of 39 and 48, respectively. Ordinary inves. ™ent of the aforesaid publication for the date 
tors should put their funds in securities of 


shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 

their own country, no matter how alluring 

bankers’ offerings of foreign issues may be 


the reverse of this form, to-wit: 
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The Statler, Naturally 


| 
| Why not some dancing, and a bit 
| 





of supper, and a really pleasant 
evening of relaxation? 


And where but at the Statler—with that 
| good dance-orchestra of theirs doing the 
music, and a chef who knows what dancing 

| couples like doing the supper? 


Any evening except Sunday, from 9 
| o’clock. 
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AME Week ss mei SUNDAY NIGHT October 12 
1 Mat. Wed. Sat. Mat. te--$1 0 Nights 50c--§2 











John Cort’s 


Musical Comedy F 2. O- F L O with HANDERS 




















Triumph And Her “‘PERECT 36” Chorus AND MILLIS 
This Week——‘‘POLLYANNA’?® 
AS carina pe OD 2 
) 3 Cake eee. eta A a, 




















St. Louis’ Leading 
PLAY HOUSE 


Mon., Wed. and Thurs. Matinee, 50c to $1.50 Beginning 
Saturday Matinee, 75c to $2.00 Nights—$1.00 to $2.50] Sun., Oct. 


The N. Y. Winter Garden’s Greatest, Girliest and 
Most Gorgeous Spectacle 


Show 


150 Delightfully Entertaining People 
Curtain Rises Matinees at 2; Nights at 8 


SHUBERT-JEFFERSO 


Gala 
Week 


Seats Now on Sale at 


Box Office and Conroy’s 


The Passing 


15 Stupendous Scenes of Regal Splendor 
The Marvel Beauty Chorus of the be 














Martin Beck Presents 
Marion Morgan Dancers 
ANNA | AL & FANNY 
CHANDLER | STEADMAN 
Billy Bouncer’s Circus 
Sherman-Van & Hyman 
Nora Norine, Mr. & Mrs. Mel-Burne 
Musical Hunters 





(M VAUDEVILLE 


2:15 TWICE DAILY 8:15 
Matinees 15¢ to 50c Evenings 25c to $1 












That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 
sfoofeoge . Publisher, Wm. Marion Reedy. 


C - Sh Editor, Wm. Marion needy. 
Business Manager, J. J. Sullivan. 

oming ows That the owners are: (Give names and 
At the Shubert-Jefferson theater beginning oddvenie of individual owners, or, if a_cor- 
nae z ; pe f , poration, give its name and the names and ad- 
= Sunday night and continuing for the Grosses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
entire week, ‘The Passing Show,” latest and per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
most supberb of all Winter Garden spectacles, Wm. Marion Reedy, 1409-915 Olive St. 


443, Postal Laws and Regulations printed on 
worded. 


TWO SHOWS DAILY 
14th and Locust 


Gayety Theatre 


THIS WEEK 


MILLION DOLLAR DOLLS 


Next: Week—VICTORY BELLES 














: i ‘ That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
will have its first local showing. 3. That the kno c gag 








There ar€ and other security holders owning or holding 
fifteen gorgeous stage settings of riotous 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
color, the charm of each enhanced by en- mortgages, or other ongurities are: (If there 


sembles of the ravishingly beautiful young are none, so state.) 
ALMA MEYER, Attorney-in-fact. 
Eugene and Willie Howard and includes Ray Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
Cummings, William Philbrick, John Burke, (My commission expires March 10, 1922.) 
2%... 
der, Emily Miles, Alexandria Dagmar, Dorsha, When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 


Edward Cutler and Jack Hall. 





WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
chorus women. ‘The stellar cast is headed by 
day of September, 1919, MARIE GERST. 
Edward Basse, Helen Carrington, Leeta Cor- sfeeteets 
opposite direction. 


Shubert-Jefferson 


The engagement at the 








THEATRE BEAUTIFUL 


The New Columbia tors ten ke ee 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 























REEDY’S MIRROR 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS and CRAFTS | YQ trtuinewmon rfson 


mon, men of sports ~~ golf, 
OPENS 


bowling, tennis,shooting,riding. 
October 15th, for Four Weeks 


for everybody, everywhere, 
IN THE 


tho yoar round. Bevo is hale 
Southern Hotel Building 


rofreshment for wholesome 
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thirst~~an invigorating soft 
drink. Ideal for the athlete 
or the man in physical or 
mental per np IRE se: to 
train and gain on. Health~ 
ful and appetizing. 
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= $eld evorywhoro ~~ Families suppliod b 
grocer, druggist and dealer. ” i 


Visitors are cordially invited to inspect our plant 


\ 


soyes 
| 


For further information apply 
at the Exposition office, z ; ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST.LOUIS 











1034 Syndicate Trust Building 


Telephone 
Olive 3378 














Admission, 25c. Children, 10c. 


Ticket Committee: 


W *~C il, 
522 Title Guaranty Building SYNDICATE ‘TRusT 


Offices for Rent in 


AND-=-— 


MRS. CALVIN N. MILLER, CENTURY BuILpINGs 


CHAIRMAN 





The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 





The aim of the Committee is to have 100,000 
admission tickets sold before the opening of the 
Exposition. 


E. A. KENNEDY, Manager ° 


Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R 
a — =I 3 












































